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ADVERTISEMENT. 



[from TUB I^NDON MAGA^INE^ NO. III. NEW SERIES, p. 439.] 

We were obliged by circumstances, at one time, to 
read all the published memoirs relative to the reign of 
Louis XV. and had the opportunity of reading many 
others which may not see the light for a long time yet 
to come, as their publication at present would mate- 
rially militate against the interest of the descendants 
of the writers ; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the Memoirs of Madame du Hausset are the only 
perfectly sincere ones, amongst all those we know. 
Sometimes, Madame du Hausset mistakes^ through 
ignorance, but never does she wilfully mislead, like 
Madame Campan, nor keep back a secret, like Madame 
Roland, and M. M. Bezenval and Ferreires ; nor is 
she ever betrayed by her vanity to invent, like the 
Duke de Lauzun, M. M. Talleyrand, Bertrand de Mole- 
ville, Marmontel, Madame d' Epinay, 4&c. When 
Madame du Hausset is found in contradiction with 
other memoirs of the same period^ we should never 
hesitate to give her account the preference. Whoever is 
desirous of accurately knowing the reign of Louis XV. 
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should run over the very wretched history of La- 
cretelle, merely for the dates, and afterwards read 
the two hundred pages of the naive du Hausset, who, 
in every half page, <^vertums half a dozen mis-state- 
ments of jthis hollow rhetorician. Madame du Hausset 
was often separated from the little and obscure 
chamber in the palace of Versailles, whece resided the 
supreme power, only by a slight door or curtain which 
permitted her to hear all that was said there. She 
had for a cher ami the greatest practical philosopher 
of that period, Dr. Quesnay, the founder of political 
economy. He was physician to Madame de Pom- 
padour, and one of the sincerest and most single- 
hearted of men probably in Paris at the time. He 
explained to Madame du Hausset many things that, 
but for his assistance, she would have witnessed 
without understanding. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A FRi£ND of M. de Marigni (the brother 
of Madame de Pompadour) called on him, 
one day, and found him burning papers. 
Taking up a large packet, which he was 
going to throw into the fire, — " This," 
said he, ** is the journal of a waiting- 
woman of my sister's. She was a very 
estimable person, but it is all gossip ; to 
the fire with it !" — he stopped, and added, 
'' Don't you think I am a little like 
the curate and the barber, burning Don 
Quixote's romances," — '* I beg for mercy on 
this," said his fi!*iend. ^' I am fond of anec- 
dotes, and I shall be sure to find some 
here which will interest me." — " Take it, 
then," said M« de Marigni, and gave it 
him. 
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The hand-writing and the spelling of 
this journal are vety bad. It abounds in 
tautology and repetitions ; facts are some- 
times inverted in the order of time ; but 
to remedy all these defects, it would have 
been necessary to recast the whole, which 
would have completely chatlged the cha- 
racter of the work. The spelling and 
punctuation were, however, corrected in 
the original, and some explanatory notes 
added. 

Madame de Pompadour had two waiting 
women of good family. The one, Madame 
du Hausset, who did not change her ^ 
name ; and another who assumed a name, 
and did not publicly announce her quality. 
This journal is evidently the production of 
the former. , 

The amours of Louis XV. were, for a 
long time, covered with the veil of mystery. 
The public talked of the Parc-aux-Cerfs, 
but were acquainted with none of its 
details. Louis XIV. who, in the early part 
of his reign, had endeavoured to conceal 
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his attachments, towards the close of it 
gave them a publicity which in one way 
increased the scandal ; but his mistresses 
were all women of quality, entitled by 
their birth to be received at Court. No- 
thing can better describe the spirit of the 
time, and the character of the Monarch, 
than these words of Madame de Mon- 
tespan : " He does not love me,'' said 
she, *' but he thinks he owes it to his 
subjects, and to his own greatness, to have 
the most beautiful woman in his kingdom 
as his mistress/' 
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OF 



MADAME DU HAUSSET, 



,An early friend of mine, who married well at 
Paris, and who has the reputation of being a very 
clever woman, has often asked me to write down 
what daily passed under my notice ; to please 
her, I made little notes, of three or four lines each, 
to recall to my memory the most singular or in- 
teresting facts ; as for instance, — attempt to as- 
sassinate the King ; he orders Madame de Pompa- 
dour to leave the Court ; M. de Machaulfs ingrati- 
tudey t^c. I always promised my friend that I 
would, some time or other, reduce all these mate- 
rials into the form of a regular narrative : she men- 
tioned the " Recollections of Madame de Caylus/' 

B 
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which were, however, not then printed; and pressed 
me so much to produce a similar work/ that I have 
taken advantage of a few leisure moments to 
write this, which I intend to give her, in order 
that she may arrange it, and correct the style. I 
was for a long time about the person of Madame 
de Pompadour, and my birth procured for me 
respectful treatment from herself, and from some 
distinguished persons who conceived a regard 
for me. I soon became the intimate friend of 
Doctor Quesnay, who frequently came to pass 
two or three hours with me« 

His house was frequented by people of all 
parties, but the number was small, and restricted 
to those who were on terms of the greatest inti- 
macy with him. All subjects were handled with 
the utmost freedom, and it is infinitely tp his 
jionour and theirs, that nothing was ever repeat- 
ed. 

The Countess D : also visited me. She 

was a frank and lively woman, and much liked 
by Madame de Pompadour. The Baschi family 
paid me great attention. M. de Marigny had 
received some little services from me, in the 
course of the frequent quarrels between him and 
bis sister, and he had a great friendship for me. — 
The King was in the constant habit of seeing me ; 
and an accident, which I shall have occasion to 
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relate, rendered him yery familiar with me. He 
talked without any constraint when I was in the 
room. During Madame de Pompadour's illness, 
I scarcely ever left her chamber, and passed the 
night there. Sometimes, though rarely, I accom- 
panied her in her carriage with Doctor Quesnay, 
to whom she scarcely spoke a word, though he 
was a man of great talents. When I was alone 
yrith her, she talked of many afiairs which nearly 
concerned her, and she once said to me, *^ The 
King and I have such implicit confidence in you, 
that we look upon you as a cat, or a dog, and go 
on talking as if you were not there.'' There was 
a little nook, adjoining her chamber, which has 
since been altered, where she knew I usually sate 
when I was alone, and where I heard every thing 
that was said in the room, unless, it was spoken 
in a low voice. But when the King wanted to 
speak to her in private, or in the presence of any 
of his ministers, he went with her into a closet, 
by the side of the chamber, whither she also re- 
tired when she had secret business with the mi« 
nisters, or with other important persons ; as, for 
instance, the Lieutenant of PoUce^ the Postmas- 
ter Qeneral, &c. All these circumstances brought 
to my knowledge a great muiy things which pro- 
bity will neither allow me to tell or to record. I 
generally wrote without order of time, so that a 
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fact may be related before others which preceded. 
it« Madame de Pompadour had a great friendship 
for three ministers ; the first was M.de Machault^. 
to whom she was indebted for the regulation of 
her income^ and the payment of het debts. She 
gave him the seals, and he retained the first place 
in her regard till the attempt to assassinate the 
King. Many people said that his conduct on 
that occasion was not attributable to bad inten-* 
ttons; that he thought it his duty to obey the 
King without making himself in any way a party 
to the affair, and that his cold manners gave him 
the appearance of an indifference which be did 
not feel. Madame de Pompadour regarded him in 
the light of a faithless friend ; and, perhaps, there 
was some justice on both sides. But for the Abb^ 
de Bernis, M. de Machault might, probably, 
have retained his place. 

The second minister, whom Madame de Pom-^ 
padour liked, was the Abb6 de Bernis. She was 
soon disgusted with him when she saw the ab- 
surdity of his conduct. He gave a singular spe- 
cimen of this on the very day of his dismissal. 
He had invited a great many people of distinc- 
tion to a splendid entertainment, which was to; 
have taken place on the very day when he re-, 
cei ved hia order of banishment, and had 1 written 
in the notes, of invitation,— M./e Gwz/e^e Lt<<' 
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sace will be there. This Couut was the brother 
of the Dauphiaess, and this . mention of him 
was deservedly thought impertinent. The King 
said, wittily enough, '* Lambert and Mohere 
will be there.'* She scarcely ^ver spoke of Car- 
dinal de Bemis after his dismissal from the 
Court. 

He was extremely ridiculous, but he was a 
good sort of man. Madame, the Infanta, died a 
little time before ^ and,' by the way, of such a 
complication of putrid and malignant diseases, 
that the capuchins who bore the body, and the 
men who committed it to the grave, were over- 
powered by the e£3[uvia* Her papers appeared 
no less impure in the eyes of the King. He dis- 
covered that the Abb6 de Bemis had been intri^ 
guing with her, that they had deceived him, and 
had obtained the Cardinal's hat by making use 
of his name. The King was so indignant, that be 
was very near refusing him the barette. He did 
grant it — but just as he would have thrown a bone 
to a dog. The Abb^ had always the air of a pro- 
teg6 when he was in the company of Madame de 
Pompadour. She had known him in positive 
distress .-^The Duke de Choiseul was very diffe- 
rently situated ; his birth, his air, his manners, 
gave him claims to consideration, and he far 
exceeded every other man in the art of ingrati-* 
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ating himself with Madame de Pompadour. She 
looked upon him as one of the moat illustrious 
nobles of the Court, as the most able minister, and 
the most agreeable man. M. de Ghoiseul bad a 
sister and^ a wife, whom he had introduced to her, 
and who^sedulottsly cultivated her favourable senti- 
ments towards him. From the time he was minh- 
«ter, she saw only with his eyes; he had the ta- 
lent of amusing her^ and his manners to women« 
generally, were extremely agreeable. 

Two persons — the Lieutenant of Police and 
the Postmaster-Gei^ral — were very much in 
Madame de Pompadour's confidence ; tiie latter, 
however, became less necessary to her from the 
time that the King communicated to M. de Ghoi- 
seul the secret of the post-office, that is to say, 
the system of opening letters and extracting 
matjber from them : this had never been imparted 
to M. d'Argenson, in spite of the high fovour he 
enjoyed. I have heard that M. de Ghoiseul 
abused the confidence reposed in him, and related 
to his friends the ludicrous stories, and the love 
affairs, contained in the letters which were broken 
open. The plan they pursued, as I have heard, 
was very simple. Six or seven clerks of the post- 
office picked out the letters they were ordered to 
break open, and took the impression of the seals 
with a ball of quicksilver. They then put each 
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letter, with the seal downwards, over a glass of 
hot water, which melted the wax without injuring 
the paper. It was then opened, the desired mat- 
ter extracted, and it was sealed again, by means 
of the impression. This is the account of the 
matter I have heard. The Postmaster-General 
carried the extracts to the King, on Sundays. He 
^as seen coming and going on this noble errand 
as openly as the ministers. Doctor Queshay, 
often, in my presence, flew in such a rage about 
that infamous minister, as he called him, that he 
foamed at the mouth. '' I would as soon dine 
with the hangman as with the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral/' said the Doctor. It must be acknowledged 
that this was astonishing language to be uttered 
in the apartments of the King's mistress ; yet it 
went on for twenty years without being talked 
of. '^ It was probity speaking with earnestness," 
said M. de Marigny, *^ and not a mere burst of 
spite or malignity." 

The Duke de Gontaut was the brother-in-law 
and friend of M. de Choiseul, and was assiduous 
in hi& attendance on Madame de Pompadour. 
The sister of M. de Choiseul, Madame de Gram- 
mont> and his wife, were equally constant in their 
attentions. This will sufficiently account for the 
ascendancy of M. de Choiseul,whom nobody would 
have ventured to attack. . Chance, however, dis- 
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covered to me a secret cdrreBpondeiice. of the 
King, witiv a.miELn in a very obscure station. This 
roan, who had a place in the fermeis gpieraks, of 
from two to three hundred a-year, ,was related to 
one of the young ladies of the pare aux cerfs, by 
whom he was recommenc|ed to the King. He 
was also connected in some way with M. de 
Broglie, in whom the King placed great con- 
fidence« Wearied with finding that his corres- 
pondence procured him no advancement, he took 
the resolution of writing to me, and requesting an 
interview^ which I granted,, after, acquainting Ma- 
dame de Pompadour with the circumstance. After 
a great deal of preamble and of flattery, he said 
to me, " Can you give me your word of honour 
and that of Madame de Pompadour, that no men- 
tion whatever of what I am going -to. tell you, will 
be made to the King?" *' I think I can assure 
you, that, if you require such a promise, from 
Madame de Pompadour, and if it can produce no 
ill consequences to the King's service, she will 
give it you." He. gave me his word thatf what 
he requested would have . no bad effect ; upon 
which I listened to what he bad to. say. He 
shewed me several men^orials, containing accusa- 
tipos of M. de Qlioiseul, and revealed some 
curious circumstances relative to the secret func- 
tion^ of the Count de Broglie. These, however^ 
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led rather to conjectures ,than to Certainty, as to 
the nature of the. services he rendered to the King. 
Lastly^ he shewed me several letters in the King's 
handwriting. '' I request/' said he^ "that the 
Marchioness de Pompadour will procure; for me 
the place of Receiver-General of Finances; I 
,will give her inforniation of whatever I send the 
.King ; I will write according to her instructions, 
and I will send her his answers.'' As I. did not 
choose to take liberties with the King's papers, I 
only undertook to deliver the memorials* Madame 
de Pompadour having given me her word accord- 
ing to the conditions on which I had received the 
communication, I revealed to her every thing I had 
heatd. She sent the memorials to M. de Choi- 
sedl/whp thought them very maliciously and very 
cleverly written* Madame de Pompadour and 
he had a long conference as to the reply that was 
to be given to the person by whom these dis- 
closures were made. What I was commissioned to 
say was this ; that the place of Receiver-General 
was at present too important, and would occasion 
too much surprize and speculation ; that it would 
not do to go beyond a place worth seven or eight 
hundred a-year ; that they had no desire to pry 
into the King's secrets ; and that bis correspond- 
ence ought not to be communicated to any one ; 
that this did not apply to papers like those of 
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which I was the bearer, which might fall into his 
hands; that he would confer an obligation by 
communicating tbem^ in order that blows aimed 
in the dark, and directed by malignity and im- 
posture, might be parried. The answer was re- 
spectful and proper, in what related to the King : 
it was^ however, calculated to counteract the 
schemes of the Count de Broglie, by making M. 
de Choiseul acquainted with his attacks^ and with 
the nature of the weapons he employed. It was 
from the Count that he received statements rela- 
ting to the war and to the navy ; but he had no 
communication with him concerning foreign affairs, 
which the Count, as it was said, transacted im- 
mediately with the King. The Duke de Choiseul 
got the man who spoke to me recommended to 
the Controller-General, without his appearing in 
the business ; he had the place which was agreed 
upon, and the hope of a still better, and he en- 
trusted to me the King's correspondence, which I 
told him I should not mention to Madame de 
Pompadour, according to her injunctions. He 
sent several memorials to M. de Choiseul, con- 
taining accusations of him, addressed to the 
King. This timely information enabled him to 
refute them triumphantly. 

The King was very fond of having little priTate 
correspondences, very often unknown to Madame 
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de Pompadour : she knew^ however, of the exist- 
ence of some, for he passed part of his mornings 
in writing to his family, to the King of Spain, to 
Cardinal Tendn, to the Abb6 de Broglie, and also 
to some obscure persons. *^ It is^ doubtless, from 
such people as these,'' said she to me, one day, 
** that the King learns expressions which perfectly 
surprize me. For instance, he said to me yester- 
day, when he saw a man pass with an old coat 
on^ * ily aldun habit bien examiniJ He once said 
to me, when he meant to express that a thing was 
probable, *ilya gros f I am told this is a saying of 
the common peopleimeaning,i/y a gros a part^/' 
I took the liberty to say, ' But is it not more 
likely from his young ladies at the Pare, that he 
learns these elegant expressions V She laughed, 
and said, ' You are right; ily a gros.' The King, 
however, used these expressions designedly, and 
with a laugh. 

The King knew a great many anecdotes, and 
there were people enough who furnished him with 
such as were likely to mortify the self-love of 
others. One day, at Choisy, he went into a room 
where sqme people were employed about em* 
broidered furniture, to see how they were going 
on ; and lookipg out of the window, he saw at 
the end of a long avenue two men in the Choisy 
'Uniform. *' Who are those two noblemen ? ''said 
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he. Madame de Pompadour took np her glass, 
and said^ ** They are the Duke d'Aumont> and 
." '^ Ah ! " said the King : '^ the Duke 
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d^Aumont's grandfather would be greatly asto- 
nished if he could see.fais grandson arm in arm 

with the-grandson of his valet de cbambre, L: y 

in a dress which may be called a patent of no- 
bibty ! " He went on to tell Madame de Pompadour 
a long history^ to prove the truth of what he said. 
The King went out to accompany her into the 
garden; and, soon after, Quesnay and M. de Ma- 
rigny came in. I spoke with contempt of some 
one wha was very fond of money. At this the 
Doctor laughed, and said, '' I had a curious dream, 
last night : I was in the country of the ancient 
Germans; I had a large hou^e, stacks of corn, 
herds of cattle, a great number of horses, and 
huge barrels of ale ; but I suffered dreadfully from 
rheumatism, and knew not how to manage to go 
to a fountain^ at fifty leagues' distance, the waters 
of which would cure me. I was to go among a 
strange people. An enchanter appeared before 
me, and said to me, ' I pity your distress : here, 
I will give you a little packet of the powder of 
prelinpinpin; whoever receives a little of this from 
you^ will lodge you, feed you, and pay you all siorts 
of civilities.' I took the powder, and thanked 
him."—*' Ah!" said I, " how I should like to 
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have some povfder otprdinpinpin! I wish Iliad 
a chest full/' " Well," said the Doctor, " that 
powder is money, for which you have so great a 
contempt. Tell me who, of all the znea who. 
come hither, receives the greatest attentions ? " 
" I do not know," said I." ^' Why," said he, *'it 
is M* de MonQiartel, who comes four or five 
times a-year." '* Why does be enjoy so much 
consideration ? '^ '^ Because his coffers are full 
of the powder of prelinpmphu Every thing in ex- 
istence,'' said he, taking a handful of louis from 
his pocket, '* is contained in these little pieces of 
metal, which will convey you commodioi^sly from 
one end of the world to the other. All men obey 
those who possess this powder, and eagerly tender 
them their services. To despise money, is todespise 
happiness, liberty, in short, enjoyments of every 
kind." A cordon 6/eK pass^ under the windows 
** That nobleman,*" said- 1/ ** is much more de- 
lighted with his cordon hku than he would be 
with ten thousand of your pieces of metal/' 
**When I ask the King for a pension," replied 
Quesnay, ** I say to him, * Give me the means of 
having a better dinner, a warmer coat, a carriage 
to shelter me from the weather, and to transport 
me from place to place without fatigue.' But the 
man who asks him for that fine blue ribbon, would 
say, if he had the courage and the honesty to 
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speak as he feels^ ' I am Tain, and it will give me 
great satisfaction to see the people look at me, 
as I pass^ with an eye of stupid admiration^ and 
make way for me : I wish, when I enter a room, 
to produce an effect, and to excite the attention of 
those who may, perhaps,. laugh at me when I am 
gone; I wish to be called MomeigneuVf by the 
multitude.' Is not all this mere empty air ? In 
scarcely any country will his ribbon be of the 
slightest use to him : it will give him no power. 
My pieces of metal will give me the power of 
assisting the unfortunate every where. Long live 
the omnipotent powder oiprelinputpin! " At these 
last words, we heard a burst of laughter from the 
adjoining room, which was only separated by a 
door from the one we were in. The door opened, 
and in came the King, Madame de Pompadour, 
and M. de Gontaut. " Long live the powder of 
prelinpinpin!'^ said the King« *' Doctor, can you 
get me any of it? " It happened, that when the 
King returned from his walk, he was struck with 
a fancy to listen to our conversation* Madame 
de Pompadour was extremely kind to the Doctor, 
and the King went out laughing, and talking with 
great admiration of the powder. I went away, 
and so did the Doctor. I immediately sat down 
to commit this conversation to writing. I was 
afterwards told, thai M. Quesnay was very learned 
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Id certain matters relating to finance, and that he 
was a great iconomiste. But I do not know very 
well what that means. What I do know for cer- 
tain is, that he was very clever, very gay and 
witty, and a very able physician. 

The illnessof the little Duke of Burgundy, whose 
intelligence was much talked of, for a long time 
occupied the attention, of the Court. Great en- 
deavours were made to find out the cause of his ma- 
lady, and ill-nature went so far as to assert, that his 
nurse, who had an excellent situation at Versailles, 
had communicated to him a nasty disease. The 
King shewed Madame de Pompadour the informa* 
lion he had procured from the province she came 
from, as to her conduct. A silly bishop thought 
proper to say, she had been very licentious in her 
youth. The poor nurse was told of this, and 
begged that he might be made to explain himself. 
The bishop replied, that she had been at several 
balls in the town in which she lived, and that she 
had gone with her n^ck uncovered. The poor 
man actually thought this the height of licentious- 
ness. The King, who had been, at first, uneasy, 
when he came to this, called out, '' What afoolT 
After having long been a source of anxiety to the 
Court, the Duke died. Nothing produces a 
stronger impression upon princes, than the spec-* 
tacle of their equals dying. Every body is occu- 
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pied about tbem while ill — but as soon as they 
are dead, nobody mientions them. The King, fre- 
quently, talked about death — and about funerals, 
and places of burial. Nobody could be of a more 
melancholy temperament. Madame de Pompa-> 
dour once told me that he experienced a painful 
sensation whenever he was forced to laugh, and 
that he had often begged her to break off a droll 
story« He smiled, and that wa&all. In general, 
he had the most gloomy ideas concerning almost 
all events. When there was a new minister, he 
used to say, " He displays his wares like all the rest, 
and promises the finest things in the world, not one 
of which will be fulfilled. He does not know this 
country— he will see." — When new projects for 
reinforcing the navy were laid before him, he said, 
''This is the twentieth time I have heard this 
talked of — France n^ver will have a navy, I think.'* 
This I heard from M. de Marigny. 

I never saw Madame de Pompadour so rejoiced 
as at the taking of Mahon. The King teas very 
glad too, but he had no belief in the merit of his 
courtiers — he looked upon their success as the 
effect of chance. Marshal Saxe was, as I have 
been told, the only man who inspired him with 
great esteem. But he had scarcely ever seen him 
in his closet, nor playing the courtier. 

M. d*Argenson picked a quarrel with M. de 
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Richelieu, after his victory, about his return, to 
Paris. This was intended to -prevent his coming 
to. enjoy his triumph. He tried to throw the 
thing upon Madame de Pompadour, who was en- 
thusiastic about him, and called him by no other 
name than the '' MinorcanJ\ The Chevalier de 
Montaign was the favourite of the Dauphin, and 
much beloved by him for his great devotion. He 
fell ill, and underwent an operation called Pem^ 
' piime, which is performed by making an incision 
between the ribs, in order to let out the pus ; it 
had, to all appearance, a favourable result, but 
the patient grew worse, and could not breathe. — ^i 
His medical attendants could not conceive what 
occasioned this accident, and retarded his cure. 
He died almost in the arms of the Dauphin, who 
went every day to see him. The singularity of 
his disease determined the surgeons to open the 
body, and they found, in his chest, part of the 
leaden syringe with which decoctions had, as 
was usual, been injected into the part in a state 
of suppuration. The surgeon, who committed this 
act of negligence, took care not to boast of his 
feat, and his patient was the victim. — This inci- 
dent was much talked of 6y the King, who re- 
lated it, I believe, not less than thirty times, ac- 
cording to liis custom ; but what occasioned still 
more conversation about theChevalier de Montaign, 
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was fit box, found by bis bed*s side, containing 
hair-cloths, and shirts, and whips, stained with 
blood. This circamstance was spoken of one 
evening at supper, at Madame de Pompadour's, 
and not one of the guests seemed at all tempted 
to imitate the Chevalier. Eight or ten days 
afterwards, the following tale was y-seht to the 
King; to Madame de Pompadour, to the Baschi, 
and to the Duke d'Ayen. At first, nobody could 
understand to what it referred : at last, the Duke 
d'Ayen exclaimed, '' How stupid we are, this is a 
joke on the austerities of the Chevalier de Mon- 
taign!" This appeared clear enough — so much 
the more so, as copies were sent to the Dauphin, 
the Dauphiness, the Abb6 de St. Cyr, and to the 

Duke de V ^. The latter had the character 

of a pretender to devotion, aiid, in his copy, there 
was this addition, " You would not be such a fool, 
my dear Duke, as to be a faquir, — confess that 
you would be very glad to be one of those good 
monks who lead such a jolly life.*' The I)uke de 
Richelieu was suspected of having employed one 
of his wits to write the story. The King was 
scandalized at it, and ordered the Lieutenant of 
Police to endeavour to find out the author, but 
either he could not succeed or he would not be- 
tray him. 
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Japanese Tale. 
At a distance of three leagues from the capital 
of Japan, there is a temple celebrated for the con* 
course of persons, of both sexes, and of all ranks, 
who crowd thither to worship an idol believed to 
work miracles. Three hundred men -consecrated 
to the service of religion, and who can give proofs 
of ancient and illustrious descent, serve this tern* 
pie, and present to the idol the offerings which 
are brought from all the provinces of the empire* 
They inhabit a vast and magnificent edifice, be- 
longing to the temple, and surrounded with gar- 
dens, where art has combined with nature to pro- 
duce enchantment. I obtained permission to see 
the temple, and to walk in the gardens. A monk 
advanced in years, but still full of vigour and vi- 
vacity, accompanied me* I saw several others, 
of different ages, who were walking there. — But 
what surprised me, was to see a great many of 
them amusing themselves by various agreeable 
and sportive games with young girls elegantly 
dressed, listening to their songs, and joining in 
their dances. The monk, who accompanied me, 
listened with great civility and kindness to the 
questions I put to him concerning his order. The 
following is the sum of his answers to my nume- 
rous intencogations. The God Faraki, whom we 
worship, is so called from a word which signifies 
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the fabricator. He made all that we behold — the 
earth, the stars, the sun. Sec. He has endowed 
men with senses, which are so many sources of 
pleasure, and we think, that the only way of shew- 
ing our gratitude, is to use them. This opinion 
will, doubtless, appear to you much more rational 
than that of the faquirs of India, who pass their 
lives in thwarting nature, and who inflict upon 
themselves the most melancholy privations and 
the most severe sufierings. 

As soon as the sun rises, we repair to the moun- 
tain yoii see before us, at the foot of which, flows a 
stream of the most limpid water, which meanders 
in graceful windings through that meadow- 
enamelled with the loveliest flowers. We gather 
the most fragrant of them, which we carry and 
lay upon the altar, together with various fruits, 
which we receive from the bounty of Faraki. 
We then sing his praises, and execute dances ex- 
pressive of our thankfulness^ and of all the enjoy- 
ments we owe to this beneficent deity. The 
highest of these is that which love produces, and 
we. testify our ardent gratitude by the manner 
in which we . avail ourselves of this inestimable 
gift of Faraki.— Having left the temple, We go 
into several shady thickets, where we take a light 
repast ; after which^ each of us employs himself 
in some uiioppressive labour. Some embroider. 
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others apply themselves to painting, others cul- 
tivate flowers or fruits^ others turn little imple^ 
ments for our use. Many of these little, works 
are sold to the people^ who purchase them with 
eagerness. The money arising from this sale, 
forms a considerable part of bur revenue^ Our 
morning is thus devoted to the worship of God 
and to the exercise of the sense of sight, which 
begins with the first rays of the sun. The sense 
of Taste is gratified by our dinner, and we add 
to it the pleasures of Smell. The most delicious 
viafids are spread for us in apartments strewed 
with flowers. The table is adorned with them, 
and the most exquisite wines are handed to us iti 
crystal goblets. When we have glorified God, 
by the agreeable use of the palate, and the olfac- . 
tory nerve, we enjoy a delightful sleep of two 
hours^ in bowers of orange trees, roses, and myr- 
tles. Having acquired a fresh store of strength 
and spirits, we return to our occupations, that we 
may thus mingle labour with pleasure, which 
would loise its zest by long continuance. After 
our work, we return to the temple, to thank God, 
and to offer him incense. From thence, we go to 
the most delightful part of the garden, where we 
find three hundred young girls, some of whom 
form lively dances with the younger of bur 
monks ; the others execute serious dances, which 
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require neither strength nor agility^ and which 
only keep time to the sound of musical instru*- 
ments. 

We talk and laugh with our companions^ who 
.are dressed in a light gauze^ and whose tresses 
are adorned with flowers ; we press them to par- 
take of exquisite sherbets, differently prepared. 
The hour of supper being arrived, we repair to 
rooms illuminated with the lustre of a thousand 
tapers fragrant with amber. The supper-room 
is surrounded by three vast galleries, in which are 
placed musicians, whose various instrument fill 
the mind with the most pleasurable and the softest 
emotions. The young girls are seated at table 
with us, and, towards the conclusion of the repast, 
they sing songs, which are hymns in honour of 
the Ood who has endowed us with senses which 
«hed such a charm over existence, and which 
promise us new pleasure from every fresh exercise 
of them. After the repast is ended, we return to 
the dance, and, when the hour of repose arrives, 
we draw from a kind of lottery, in which every 
one is sure of a prize ; that is, a young girl as his 
companion for the night. They are allotted thus 
by chance, in order to avoid jealousy, and to pre- 
vent exclusive attachments. Thus ends the day, 
and gives place to a night of delights, which 
we sanctify by enjoying with due relish that 
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sweetest of all pleasures^ which Faraki has so 
wisely attached to the re-production of our spe- 
cies. We reverently admire the wisdom and the 
goodness of Faraki, who, desiring to secure to 
the world a continued population, has implanted 
in the sexes an invincible mutual attraction, 
which constantly draws them towards each other. 
Fecundity is the end he proposes, and he rewards 
with intoxicating delights those who contribute 
to the fulfilment of his designs. What should we 
say to the favourite of a King from whom he had 
received a beautiful house, and fine estates, and 
who chose to spoil the house, to let it fall in ruins, 
to abandon the cultivation of the land, and to let 
it become sterile, and covered with thorns ? Such 
is the conduct of the Faquirs of India, who con- 
demn themselves to the most melancholy priva- 
tions, and to the most severe sufferings. Is not 
this insulting Faraki ? Is it not saying to him, 
I despise your gifts ? Is it not misrepresenting 
'hin)» and saying. You are malevolent and cruel| 
and I know that I can no otherwise please you 
than by offering you the spectacle of my miseries ? 
" I apa told," added he, " that you have, in your 
country. Faquirs, not less insane, not less cruel 
to themselves." I thought,^ with some reason, 
that he meant the fathers of La Trappe. The re- 
cital of the matter afforded me much matter- for 
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reflection^ and I admired how strange are the 
systems to which perverted reason gives birth. 

The Duke de V was a nobleman of high 

rank, and great wealth. He said to the King, 
one evening at supper, " Your Majesty does me 
the favour to treat me with great kindness: I 
should be inconsolable if I had the misfortune to 
fall under- your displeasure. If such a calamity 
were to befal me, I should endeavour to divert 
my grief by improving some beautiful estates of 
mine in such and such a province ;*' and he there- 
upon gave a description of three or four fine 
seats. About a month after, talking of the dis- 
grace of a minister, he said, " I hope your Ma- 
jesty will not withdraw your favour from me ; but 
if I had the misfortune to lose it, I should be more 
to be pitied than any body, for I have no asylum 
in which to hide my head." All those present^ 
who had heard the description of the beautiful 
country houses, looked at each other, and laugb^ 
ed. The King said to Madame de Pompadour, 
who sat next him at table, " People are very right 
in saying, that a liar ought to have a good me- 
mory!^ ' 

An event, which made me tremble, as well as 
Madame, procured me the familiarity of the King. 
In the middle of the night, Madame came into my 
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chamber, en chemise, and in a state of distraction : 
" Here! Here !" said she, " the King is dying.'' My 
alarm may be easily imagined. I put on a petti- 
coat, and found the King in her bed, panting. 
What was to be done ? — it was an indigestion. 
We threw water upon him, and he came to him- 
self. I made him swallow some Hoffman's drops> 
and he said to me, " Do not make any noise, but 
go to Quesnay ; say that your mistress is ill ; and 
tell the Doctor's servants to say nothing about it." 
Quesnay, who lodged close by, came immediately, 
and was much astonished to see the King in that 
state. He felt his pulse, and said, ^' The crisis 
is over ; but, if the King were sixty years old, 
this might have been serious." He went to seek 
some drug, and, on his return, set about inundating 
the King with perfumed water. I forget the name 
of the medicine that he made him take^ but the 
effect was wonderful. I believe it was the drops 
of General Lamotte. I called up one of the girls 
of the wardrobe, to make tea, as i& for myself. 
The King took three cups, put on his robe de 
chambre and his stockings, and went to his own 
room, leaning upon the Doctor. What a sight it 
was, to see us all three half naked ! Madame put 
on a robe as soon as possible, and I did the same, 
and the King changed his clothes behind the cur- 
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tains, which were very decently closed. He after- 
wards spoke of this short atta,ck, and expressed 
his sense of the attentions shown him. An hour 
after^ I felt the greatest possible terror, in thinking 
that the King might have died in our hands. 
Happily, he quickly recovered himself, and none 
of the dcHneatics perceived what had taken place. 
I merely told the girl of the wardrobe to pot 
every thing to rights^ and she thought it was Ma- 
dame who had been indisposed. The .Eang, the 
next morning, gave secretly to Quesnay a little 
note for Madame, in which he said. Ma chire 
amie must have had a great fright, but let her re- 
assure herself-^I am now well, which the Doctor 
will certify to you. From that moment the King 
became accustomed to me, and, touched by the 
interest I had shown for him, he often gave me one 
of his peculiarly gracious glances, and made me 
little presents, and, on every New Year's Day, sent 
me porcelain to the amount of twenty louts (Tors. 
He told Madame that he looked upon me in the 
apartment as a picture or statue, and never put 
any constraint upon himself on account of my pre- 
sence. Doctor Quesnay received a pension of a 
thousand crowns for his attention and silence, 
and the promise of a place for his son. The King 
gave me an order upon the Treasury for four 
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thousand francs, and Madame had presented to 
her a very handsome chiming^clock, and the King's 
portrait in a snufF-box. 

The King was habitually melancholy, and liked 
every thing which recalled the idea of death, in 
spite of the strongest fears of it. Of this, the fol- 
lowing is an instance. .Madame de Pompadour 
was on her way to Cr6cy, when one of the King's 
grooms made a sign to her coachman to stop, and 
told him, that the King's carriage had broken 
down, and that, knowing her to be at no great 
distance, his Majesty had sent him forward to 
beg her to wait for him. He soon overtook us, 
ajoid seated himself in Madame de Pompadour's 
carriage, in which were, I think, Madame de 
Ch&teau-R^naud, and Madame de Mirepoix. The 
lords in attendance placed themselves in some 
other carriages. I was behiad.-in a chaise, with 
Qourbillon, Madame de Pompadour's valet de 
chambre. We were surprised in a short time by 
the King stopping his carriage. Those which 
followed, of course stopped also. The King called 
a groom, and said to him, " You see that little 
eminence ; there are crosses ; it must certainly be 
a burying groand ; go and see whether there are 
any graves newly dug." The groom galloped up 
to it, returned, and said to the King, " There are 
three quite freshly made." Madame de Pom- 
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padour, as she told me, turned away her head 
with horror; and the little *Marichale gaily said, 
** This is indeed enough to make one's mouth water*' 
Madame de Pompadour spoke of it when I was 
undressing her in the evening. " What a strange 
pleasure ! *' said she, " to endeavour to fill one^s 
mind with'images which one ought to endeavour 
to banish, especially when one is surrounded by 
so many sources of happiness ! But that is the 
King*s way ; he loves to talk about death. He 
said, some days ago, to M. de Fontanieu, who was 
seized with a bleeding at the nose, at the lev^e, 
' Take care of yourself ; alt your age it is a fore- 
runner of apoplexy/ The poor man went home 
frightened, and absolutely ill." 

I never saw the King so agitated as during the 
illness of the Dauphin. Tile physicians came inces- 
santly to the apartments of Madame de Pompadour, 
where the King interrogated them. There was one 

* The Marfechale de Mirepoix died at Brussels, ' in 1791, at 
a very advanced age, but preserving her wit and gaiety to the 
last. The day of her death, after she had received the Sacra- 
ment, the Physician told her, that he thought her a good deal 
better. She replied, << You tell me bad news : having packed 
up, I had rather go." She was sister of the Prince de Beau- 
veau. The Prince de Ligne says, in one of his printed letters, 
'' She had that enchanting talent which supplies the means of 
pleasing every body. You would have sworn, that she had 
thought of nothing but^you all her life.'* — Ed. / - 
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from Paris^ a very odd man/ called Pousse, who once 
said to him, ''You are a good papa ; I like you 
for that. But you know we are all your children^ 
and share your distress. Take courage, however ; 
your son will recover.'' Every body's eyes were 
upon the Duke of Orleans, who knew not how 
to look. He would have become heir to the 
crowii, the Queen being.past the age to have chil- 
dren. Madame de said to me, one day, 

when I was expressing my surprise at the King's 
grief, " It would annoy him beyond measure to 
have a prince of the blood, heir apparent. He 
does not like them, and looks upon their relation- 
ship to him as so remote, that he would feel humi- 
liated by it." And, in fact, when his son reco- 
vered, he said, "The King of Spain would have 
had a fine chance." It was thought that he was 
right in this, and that.it would have been agree- 
able to justice; but that, if the Duke of Orleans 
had been supported by a party, he might have 
supported his pretensions to the crown. It was, 
doubtless, to remove this impression, that he gave 
a magnificent f%te at St. Cloud on the occasion 
of the Dauphin's recovery. Madaoie de Pompa- 
dour said to Madame de Brancas, speaking of 
this fite, ** He wishes to make us forget the 
chdteaux en E^agne he has been dreaming 
of: in Spain, however, they build them of 
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solider materials.'^ The people did not shew so 
much joy at the Dauphin's recovery. They looked 
upon him as a devotee^ who did nothing but sing 
psalms. They loved the Duke of Orleans^ who 
lived in the capital^ and had acquired the name of 
the King of Paris. These sentiments were not 
just; the Dauphin only sang psalms when imitating 
the tones of one of the choristers of the chapel. The 
people afterwards acknowledged their error^l and 
did' justice to his virtues. The Duke of Orlean« 
paid the most assiduous court to Madame de Pom- 
padour : the Duchess^ on the contrary, detested 
her. It is possible^ that words were put in the 
Duchess's mouth, which she never uttered ; but 
she, certainly, often said most cutting things. The 
King would have sent her into exile, had he list* 
ened only to his resentment; but he feared the 
6clat of such a proceeding, and he knew that she 
would only be the more malicious. The Duke of 
Orleans was, just then, extremely jealous of the 
Count de Melfort ; and the Lieutenant of Police 
told the King, he had strong reasons for believing 
that the Duke wotild stick at nothing to rid him*' 
self of this gallant, and that he thought it his 
duty to give the Count notice, that he ought to 
be upon his guard. The King said, " H^ would 
not dare to attempt any such violence as you 
seem to apprehend ; but there is a better way : 
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let him try to surprise them, and he will find me 
very well inclined to have his cursed wife shut 
up : but if he got rid of this lover, she would have 
another to-morrow. Nay, she has others at this 
moment; for instance, the Chevalier de Colbert, 
and the Count de PAigle/' Madame de Pom- 
padour, however, told me, these two last affairs 
were not certain. 

An adventure happened about the same time, 
which the Lieutenant of Police reported to the 
King. The Duchess of Orleans had amused her^ 
self one evening, about eight o'clock, with ogling 
a handsome young Dutchman, whom she took 
a fancy to, from a window of the Palais Royal. 
The young man, taking her for a woman of the 
town, wanted to make short work, at which she 
was very much shocked. She called a Sv^il^s, and 
made herself known. The stranger was arrested ; 
but he defended himself, by affirming, that she 
had talked very loosely to him. He was dismiss- 
ed, and the Duke of Orleans gave his wife a 
severe reprimand. 

The King, (who hated her so much, that he 
spoke of her without the slightest restraint) ooe 
day said to Madame de Pompadour, in my pre- 
sence, '' Her mother knew what she was, for, 
before her marriage, she never suffiered her to say 
more than yes and no. Do you know her joke on 
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the nomination of Moras ? She sent to congratu- 
late him upon it: two minutes after/ she called 
back the messenger she had sent, and said, before 
every body present, * Before you speak to him, 
fisk the Swiss if he still has the place."' Ma- 
dame de Pompadour was not yindictive, and, in 
spite of the malicious speeches of the Duchess of 
Orleans, she tried to excuse her conduct : <' Almost 
all women," said she, ^' have lovers ; she has not 
all that are imputed to her : but her free manners, 
and her conversation, which is beyond all bounds, 
have brought her into general disrepute." 

My companion came into my room, the other 
day, quite delighted. She had been with M. de 
Chenevi^res, firsrt Clerk in the War-office, and a 
constant correspondent of Voltaire, whom she 
looks upon as a god. She was, by the bye, put 
into a great rage one day, lately, by a print-seller 
in the street, who was crying, "'Here is Voltaire, 
the famous Prussian; here you see him, with a 
great bear-skin cap, to keep him from the cold ! 
Here is the famous Prussian, for three-pence ! " 
" What a profanation ! '* said she. To return to 
my story: M. de Chenevi^res had shewn her 
someletters from Voitaire, and M. Marmontel had 
read an Epistle to his Library. 

M. Quesnay came in for a moment : she told 
him all this-; and, as he did not appear to take 
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any great interest in it« she asked him« if he did 
not admire great poets. " Oh, yes; just as I 
admire great bilbpquet players/' said he, in that 
tone of his, which rendered every thing he said 
diverting. '' I have written some verses, how- 
ever/' said he, *' and I will repeat them to you ; 
they are upon a certain M. Rodot, an Inten- 
dant of the Marine, who was very fond of abusing 
medicine and medical men. I made these venes 
to revenge ^sculapius and Hippocrates. 

Antoine se medicina 

En decriant la medicine, 
£t de ses propres mains mina 

Les fondemens de sa machine : 
Trfe^ rarement il opina 

Sans humeur bizarre on chagrine, 
Et, I'esprit qui le domina 

Etait affich^ sur sa mine. 

What do you say to them ? " said the Doctor. My 
companion thought them very pretty, and the 
Doctor gave me them in his handwriting, beg- 
ging me, at the same time, not to give any copies. 
. Madame de Pompadour joked my companion 
about her beUesprit, but sometimes she reposed 
confidence in her. Knowing that she was often 
writing, she said to her, '* You are writing a 
novel, which will appear some day or other ; or, 
perhaps, the age of Louis XV. : I beg you fo 
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treat me well/' I have no reason to complain of 
her. It signifies very little to me that she can talk 
more learnedly than I can about prose and verse. 
She never told me her real name ; but one day I 
wzs malicious enough to say to her, ** Some one 
was maintaining, yesterday, that the family of 

Madame de Mar was of more importance 

than many of good extraction. They say it is the 
first in Cadiz. She had very honourable alliances, 
jand yet she has thought it no degradation to be go- 
verness to Madame de Pompadour's daughter. 
One day, you will see her sons or her nephews 
farmers general, and her grand^laughters married 
to Dukes.'' I had remarked that Madame de 
Pompadour for some days had taken chocolate, 
d triple vanille et ambre, at her breakfast; and 
that she ate truffles and celery soup : finding her 
in a very heated state, I, one day, remonstrated 
with her about her diet, to which she paid ilo at- 
tentioB. I then thought it right to speak to her 
friend, the Duchess de Brancas. ^' I had re* 
marked the same thing," said she, '* and I will 
speak to her about it before you." After she was 
dressed, Madame de Brancas, accordingly, told 
her she was uneasy about her health. * *' I have 
just beai talking to her about it," said the 
Duchess, pointing to me, ''and she is of my 
opinion." Madame de Pompadour seemed a 
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little displeased; at last, she burst into tears, I 
immediately went out, shut the door, and returned 
to my place to listen. ^' My dear friend/' said 
she to Madame de Brancas, ^* I am agitated by the 
fear of losing the King's heart by ceasing to be 
attractive to him. Men, you know, set great 
value on certain things, and I have the misfor- 
tune to be of a very cold temperament. I, there- 
fore, determined to adopt a Seating diet, in order 
to remedy this defect, and for two days this elixir 
has been of great service to me, or, at least, I have 
thought I felt its good effects." The Duchess 
de Brancas took the phial which was upon the 
toilet, and after having smelt at it, ^* Fie !" said 
she, and threw it into the fire. Madame de Pom- 
padour scolded her^ and said, '^ I don't like to be 
treated like a child." She wept again, and said, 
'' You don't know what happened to me a week 
ago. — ^The Kiug, under pretext of the heat of the 
weather, lay down upon my sofa, and passed half 
the nig^^t there. He will take a disgust to me 
and have another mistress." — '' You will not avoid 
that," replied the Duchess, ^'by following your 
new diet, and that diet will kill you ; render your 
company more and more precious .to the King 
by your gentleness : do not repulse him in his 
fond moments, and let time do the rest ; the chains 
of habit will bind him to you for ever." Thejr 
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then embraced ; Madame de Pompadour rec6m> 
mended secresy 4:o Madame de Brancas^ and the 
diet was abandoned. 

A little while after, she said to me, *' Our master 
is better pleased with me. — This i^ since I spoke 
to Quesnay, without, however, telling him all. ' 
He told me, that to accomplish my end, I must try 
to be in good health, to digest well, and, for that 
purpose^ take exercine. I think the Doctor is 
right. I feel quite a different creature. I adore 
that man, (the King,) I wi Ai sob earnestly to be 
agreeable .to him! — But, alas! sometimes he says 
I am a macreme, (a<;old-blooded aquatic bird.) I 
would give my life to please him." 

One day, the King came in very much heated. 
I withdrew to my post, where I listened. " What 
is the matter?*' said Madame de Pompadour. 
** The long robes and the clergy," replied he, "are 
always at drawn daggers, they distract me by 
their quarrels. But I detest the long robes the 
mOst. My clergy, on the .whole, is attached and 
faithful to ^e ; the others want to keep m9 in a 
state of tutelage." — ** Firmne,ss," said Madame de 
Pompadour, " is the only thing that can subdue 
them."—" Robert Saint Vincent is an incendiary, 
whom I wish I could banish, but that would make 
a terrible tumult. On the other hand, the Arch- 
bishop is an iron*hearted fellow, who tri^s to 
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pick quarrels. Happily, there are some in the 
parliament upon ivhom I oan rely, and who affect 
to be very violent, but can be softened upon occa* 
sion. It costs me a few abbeys, and a few secret 
pensions, to accomplish this. . There i^ a certaia 

V who serves me very well, while he ap^ 

pears to be furious on the other side*" — " I. can 
tell you some news of him. Sire," said Madame 
de Pompadour. '* He wrote to me yesterday, 
pretending that he is related to me, and begging 
for an interview."-r-" Well," said the King, " let 
him come.-^See him ; aiid if he behaves well, we 
shall have a pretext for giving him something." 
M. de Ooataut came in, and seeing that they 
were talking seriously, said nothing. The King 
walked about in an agitated manner, and suddenly 
exclaimed, " The Regent was very wrong in re- 
storing to them the right of remonstrating :. they 
will end in ruining the State." — *' Ah, sire,", said 
M. de Gontaut, ''it is too strong to be shaken by 
a set of petty justices." — " You don't know what 
they^o, nor what they think. They are an as- 
sembly of republicans ; however, here is ^lough 
of the subject. Things will last as they are as 
long as I shall. Talk about this on Supday, 
Madame, with M. Berrier.". Madame d'Ambli- 
mont and Madame d'Esparb^s came in. '' Ah ! 
here come my kittens/' said Madame de Pompa- 
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dour; ''all that we are about, is Greek to them; 
but their gaiety restores my tranquillity, and en- 
ables^ me to attend again to serious affairs. You, 
Sire, have the chase to divert you— they answer 
the same purpose to me."'-^The King then began 
to talk about his morning's sport, and Lansmatte.* 
It was necessary to let the King go on upon these 
subjects, and even, sometimes, to hear the same 
story three or foui" times over, if new persons 
came into the room. Madame de Pompadour 
never betrayed the least ennui. She even some- 
times persuaded him to begin his story anew. 

I one day said to her, '' It appears to me, Ma- 
dame, that you are fonder than ever of the 
Countess d^Amblimont." — " I have reason to be 
so/' said she. ** She is unique, I think, for her 
fidelity to her friends, and for her honour — Listen, 
but tell nobody — ^four days ago, the King, pass- 
ing her to go to supper, approached her, under 
the pretence of tickling her, and tried to slip a 
note into her hand. D'Amblimont, in her mad- 
cap way, put her bands behind her back, and the 
King was obliged to pick up the note, which had 
fallen on the ground. Oontaut was the only per- 
son who saw all this, and, after supper, he went 

* See the " Memoirs of Madame Campan," vol. iii. p. 24. 
Many traits of original and amusing bluntness are related of 
Lansmatte; one of the King's grooms. 
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up to th€ little lady^ and said, '' You are an excel- 
lent friend." — ** I did my duty/' said she, and im- 
mediately put her finger on her lips to enjoin him 
to be silent. He, however, informed me of this 
act of friendship of the little heroine, who had not 
told me of it herself. I admired the Countess's 
virtue, and Madame de Pompadour said, "She is 
giddy, and headlong ; but she has more sense and 
more feeling than a thousand prudes and devotees. 
D'Esparb^s would not do as much — ^most likely she 
would meet him more than hdf way. The King 
appeared disconcerted, but he still pays her great 
attentions." — *' You will, doubtless, Madame," said 
I, '' shew your sense of such admirable conduct.'' 
" You need not doubt it/' said she, ** but I dont 
wish her to think that I aminfoTined of it." The 
King, prompted either by the remains of his liking, 
or from the suggestions ot Madame de Pompa^ 
dour, one morning, went to call on Madame d'Am- 
blimont, at Choisy, and threw round her neck a 
collar of diamonds and emeralds, worth between 
two and three thousand pounds. This happened a 
long time after the circumstance I have just re- 
lated. 

There was a large sofa in a little room ad- 
joining Madame de Pompadour's, Upon which I 
often reposed. 

One evening; towards midnight, a bat fleur into 
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the apurtmeDt where the Court was ; the King 
immediately cried out, " Where is General Cril- 
lo'n? (He had just left the room.) He is the 
.General to command against the bats." This set 
every body calling out, "oiiitaistu, CrillonT M. 
Crillon soon after came in, and was told where 
the enemy was. He immediately threw off his 
coat, drew his sword, and commenced an attack 
upon the bat, which flew into the closet where 
I was fast asleep. I started out of sleep at the 
noise, and saw the King and all the company 
around me. This furnished amusement for the 
rest;4^ the evening. M« de Crillon was a very 
excellent and agreeable man, but he had the fault 
of indulging in buffooneries of this kind, which, 
however, were the result of his natural gaiety, and 
not of any subserviency of character. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case with another exalted 
nobleman, a ' Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
whom Madame sa,w one day shaking hands with 
her valet de chambre. As he was one of the 
vainest men at Court, Madame could not refrain 
from telling the circumstance to the King ; and, 
as he had no employment at Court, the King 
scarcely ever after named him on the Supper List. 
I had a cousin at Saint Cyr, who was married. 
She was greatly distressed at having a relation 
waiting woman to Madame de Pompadour, and 
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often treated me in the most mortifying manner. 
Madame knew this from Colin,* her steward, and 
spoke of it to the King. ** I am not surprised at 
it/' said he — ''this is a specimen of the silly 
women of Saint Cyr.' Madame de Maintenon 
had excellent intention s« but she made a great 
mistake. These girls are brought up in such a 
manner, that, unless they are all made ladies of 
the palace, they are unhappy and impertinent." 

Some time after, this relation of mine was at 
my house. Colin, who knew her, though she did 
not know him, came in^ He said to me, '* Do you 
know that the Prince de Chimay has made a vio* 
lent attack upon' the Chevalier d'Henin for being 
equerry to the Marchioness.'' At these words, 
my cousin looked very much astonished, and 
said, " Was he not right ?"— '^ I don*t mean to en- 
ter into that question/' said Colin—'' but only to 
repeat his words, which were th^se, ' If you were 
only a man of moderately good family and poor, 
I should not blame you, knowing, as I do, that 
there are hundreds such, who would quarrel for 
your place, as young ladies of family would, to 
be about your mistress. But, recollect, that your 

* Colin was ^procureur of the Ch&telet, who was entrusted 
with the faTOurite's affairs, and decorated, by her desire, with 
the Cross of St. Louis, by means of an oifice in the order. 
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relations are princes of the empire, and that you 
bear their name/ — *^ What, sir/* said my relation, 
** the Marchioness's equerry of a princely house V^ 
— " Of the house of Chimay/' said he; " they 
take the name of Alsace'^^^witness the cardinal 
of that name. Colin went out delighted at what 
he had said. 

'' I cannot get over my surprise, at what I have 
heard/' said my relation. " It is, nevertheless^ 
very true," replied I : " you may see the Chevalier 
d'Henin (that is the family name of the Princes 
de Chimay), with the cloak of Madame upon his 
arm, and walking alongside her sedan-chair, in 
order that he may be ready, on her getting in, to 
cover her shoulders with her cloak, and then re- 
main in tBe anti-chamber, if there is no other f 
room, till her return." 

From that time, my cousin let me alone ; nay, 
she even applied to me, to get a company of horse 
for her husband, who was very loth to come and 
thank me. His wife wished him to thank Ma- 
dame de Pompjadour; but, the fear he had lest 
she should tell him, that it was in consideration 
of his relationship to her waitings woman that he 
commanded fifty horse, prevented him. It was, 
however, a most surprising thing, that a man be- 
longing to the house of Chimay should be in 
the service of any lady whatever ; and the com- 
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mander of Alsace returned from Malta on purpose 
to get him out of Madame de Pompadour's house- 
hold. He got him a pension of a hundred louis 
from his family^ and the Marchioness gave him a 
company of horse* The Chevalier d'Henin had 
been page to the Marshal de Luxembourg^ and 
one can hardly imagine how he could have put 
his relation in such a situation; for, generally 
speaking, all great houses keep up the con- 
sequence of their members. M. de Machault, 
•the Keeper of the Seals, had, at the same time, as 
equerry, a Knight of St. Louis, and a man of 
family — the Chevalier de Peribuse^-who carried 
his portfolio, ai^d walked by the side of his chair. 
Whether it was from ambition, or from tender^- 
ness, Madame de Pompadour had a regard for 
her daughter*, which seemed to proceed from 
the bottom of her heart. She was brought up 
like a princess, and, like persons of that rank, 
was called by her Christian name alone. The 
first persons at Court had an eye to this alliance, 
but her mother had, perhaps, a better project. 
The King had a son by Madame de Vintimille; 
who resembled him in face, gesture, and manners. 

He was called the Count du . Madame 

de Pompadour had him brought to Bellevue. — 

* The daughter of Madame de Pompadour and her husband 
M. d'Etioies. She was called Alexandrine. 
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Colin, her steward, was employed to find means 
to persuade his tutor to bring him thither. They- 
took some refreshment at the house of the Swiss, 
and the Marchioness, in the course of her walk, 
appeared to meet them by accident. She asked 
the name of the child, and admired his beauty. 
Her daughter came up at the same moment, and 
Madame de Pompadour led them into a part pf 
the garden where she knew the King would come. 
He did come, and asked the child's name. He 
was told, and looked embarrassed when Madame, 
pointing to them, said th^y would be a beautiful 
couple. The King played with the girl, without 
appearing to take any notice of the boy, who, 
while he was eating some figs and cakes which 
were brought, his attitudes and gestures were so 
like those of the King, that Madame de Pom-: 
padour was in the utmost astonishment. ** Ah !" 
said she, " Sire, look at —— ." " At what? " 
said he. " Nothing," replied Madame, *' except 
that one would think one saw his father." 

" I did not know," said the King, smiling, 
** that you were so intimately acquainted with 
the Count du L ." " You ought to em- 
brace him," said she, " lie is very handsome." 
" I will begin, then, with the young lady," said 
the King, and embraced them in a cold, con- 
strained manner. I was present, having joined 
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Mademoiselle's governess. I remarked to Ma- 
dame^ in the evenings that the King had not ap- 
peared very cordial in his caresses. /' That is 
his way," said, she ; "but do not those children 
appear made for each other? If it was Louis 
XIV., he would make a Duke du Maine of the 
little boy ; I do not ask so much ; but a place and 
a dukedom for his son is very little ; and it is 
because he is his son; that I prefer hi^ to all the 
little dukes of the Court. My grandchildren 
would blend the resemblance of their grandfather 
and grandmother ; and thia combination, which 
I hope to live ^ to see, would, one day, be my 
greatest delight." The tears came into her eyes 
as she spoke. Alas ! alas ! only six months 
. elapsed, when her darling daughter, the hope of 
her advanced years, the object of her fondest 
wishes, died suddenly. Madame de Pompadour 
was inconsolable, and I must do M. de Marigny 
the justice to say, that he 'was deeply afflicted. 
His niece was beautiful as an angel, and destined 
to the highest fortunes, and I always thought that 
he had formed the design of marrying her. . A 
dukedom would have given him rank ; and that, 
joined to his place, and to the wealth which she 
would have had from her mother, would have 
made him a man of great importance. The dif- 
ference of age was not sufficient to be a great 
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obstacle. People, as usual^ said the young lady- 
was poisoned : for the unexpected death of per- 
sons who -command a large portion of public atten- 
iion, always gives birth to these rumours. The 
King shewed great regret, but more for the grief 
of Madame, than on account of the loss itself, 
though he had often caressed the child, and loaded 
her with presents. I owe it, also, to justice, to 
say, that M. de Marigny, the heir of all Madame 
de Pompadour's fortune, after the death of her 
daughter, evinced the sincerest and deepest re- 
gret every time she was seriously ill. She, soon 
after, began to lay plans for his establishment. 
Several young ladies of the highest birth were 
thought of ; and, perhaps, he would have been 
made a duke, but his turn of mind indisposed 
him for schemes either of marriage or ambition. 
Ten times he might have been made Prime Mini- 
ster, yet he never aspired to it. ** That is a man,** 
said Quesnay, to me, one day, " who is very 
little known ; nobody talks of his talents or ac^ 
quirements, nor of his zealous and efficient patro- 
nage of the arts : no man, sin^e Colbert, has done 
«o much in his situation : he is, moreover, an ex- 
tremely honourable man, but people will not see 
in him any thing but the brothe^-^f the fai»^urite ; 
and, because he is fat, he is thought dull and 
heavy." This was all perfectly true. M. de Ma- 
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rigiiy had travelled in Italy with very able artists, 
and had acquired taste^ and much more informa'* 
tion than any of his predecessors had possessed. 
As for the heaviness of his air, it only came upon 
him when he grew fat; before that, he had a 
delightful face. He was then as handsome as his 
sister. He paid court to nobody, had no vanity, 
and confined himself to the society of persons 
with whom he was at his ease. He went rather 
more into company at Court after the King had 
taken him to ride with him in his carriage, think- 
ing it then his duty to shew himself among the 
courtiers. 

Madame called me, one day, into her closet, 
where the King was walking up and down in a 
very serious mood. — '' You must," said she, '* pas» 
some days in a house in the avenue of St. Cloud, 
whither I shall send you. You will there find 
a young lady about to lie in." The King said 
nothing, and I was mute from astonishment. 
^' You will be mistress of the house, and preside, 
like one of the fabulous goddesses, at the accouche- 
ment* Your presence is necessary, in order that 
every thing may pass secretly, and according to 
the King's wish. You will be present at the bap- 
tism, and name the father and mother." The 
King began to laugh, and said, " The father is a 
very honest man ;" Madamq added, " belovea hf 
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every one, and adored by those who know him/'. 
Madame then took, from a little cupboard, a small 
box, and drew from it an aigrette of diamonds, at 
the same time saying to the King, '' I havei my 
reasons for it not being handsomer." /^It is but 
too much so,'* said the King ; " how kind you 
are ;" and ie then embraced Madame, who wept 
with emotion, and, piitting her hand upon the 
King's heart, said, ** This is what I wish to secure." 
The King's eyes then filled with tears, and 1 also 
l^egan weeping, without knowing why. After- 
wards, the King said, *' Guimard will call upon 
you every day, to assist you with his advice, and 
at the critical moment you will send for him. You 
will say, that you expect the sponsors, and a 
moment after you will pretend to have received 
a letter, stating, that they cannot come. Vou will, 
of course, affect to be very much embarrassed ; 
aiid Guimard will then say, that there is nothing 
for it, but to take the first comers. You will then 
appoint as godfather and godmother some beggar, 
or chairman, and the servant girl of the house, 
and to whom you will give but twelve francs, in 
order not to attract attention." " A louis," added 
Madame, *' to obviate any thing singular, on the 
other hand." *^ It is you who make me econo- 
mical, under certain circumsitances," said the 
JKing. " Do you remember the hackney-coach- 
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man ? I waoted to give him a louis^ and the Duke 
d'4^yea said. You will be known ; so that Igave 
him a crown." He was going to tell the whole 
story. Madame made a sign to him to be silent, 
which he obeyed, not without considerable re- 
luctance. She afterwards told me, that, at the 
time of the f^tes given on occasion of the Dau-^ 
phin's marriage, the King came to see her at her 
mother's house in a hackney-coach. The coachman 
would not go on, and the King would have given 
liim a louis. '' The police will hear of it, if you 
do," said the Duke d'Ayeu, ''and its spies will make 
inquiries, which will, perhaps, lead to a discovery/' 
** Quimard,*' continued the King, '* will tell 
you the names of the father and mother ; he will 
be present at the ceremony, and make the usual 
presents. It is but fair that you also should re- 
ceive yours ;" and, as he said this, he gave me 
fifty louis, with that gracious air that he could so 
well assume upon certain occasions, and which 
no person in the kingdom had but himself. I 
kissed his hand, and wept. " You will take care 
of the (accouchie, will you not ? She is a good 
creature, who has not invented gunpowder, and I 
confide her entirely to your direction ; my Chan- 
cellor will t6ll you the rest," he said, turning to 
Madame, and then quitted the room. " Well, what 
think you of the part I am playing?" asked 
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Madame. " It is that of a superior woman, and 
an excellent friend," I" replied. " It is his heart 
that I wish to secttre/'< said she; *^ and all those 
young girls who have no education will not run 
away with it from me. I should not be equally 
confident were I to see some fine woman belongii^ 
to the Court, or the city, attempt his conquest.'^ 
I asked Madame, if the young lady knew that 
the King was the father of her child ? '* I do 
not think she does," replied she ; '* but, as he ap- 
peared fond of her, there is some reason to fear 
that those about her might be too ready to tell 
her ; otherwise," said she, shrugging her shoul- 
ders, '' she, and all the others, are told, that he 
is a Polish nobleman, a relation of the Queen, 
who has apartments in the castle." This story 
wais contrived on account of the cordon bleu, which 
the King has not always time to lay aside, be- 
cause, to do that, he must change his coat, and 
in order to account for his having a lodging in 
the castle so near the King. There were two 
little rooms by the side of the chapel, whither the 
King retired from his apartment, without being 
seen by any body but a sentinel, who had his 
orders, and who did not know who passed through 
those rooms. The King sometimes went to the 
Parc-aux-cerfs-, or received those young ladies in 
the apartments I have mentioned. 
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I must here interrupt my narrative^ to relate a 
singular adventure^ which is only known to six 
or seven persons^ masters or valets. At the time 
of the attempt to assassinaite the King^ a young 
girl^ whom he bad seen several times> and for 
whom he had manifested, more tenderness than 
for most, was distracted at this horrihle event. 
The mother-abbess of the Parc-aux-cerfs per- 
ceived her extraordinary grief, and managed so 
as to make her confess that she knew the Polish 
Count was the King of France. She confessed 
that she had taken from his pocket two letters, 
one of which was from the King of Spain, the 
other from the Abb6 de Broglie. This was dis- 
covered afterwards^ for neither she nor the mother- 
abbess knew the names of the Writers. The 
girl was scolded, and M. Lebel, first valet-de- 
chambre, who had the management of all these 
affairs, was called ; he took the letters, and car- 
ried them to the King, who was very much em- 
barrassed in what manner to meet a person so 
well informed of his condition. The girl in ques* 
tion, having perceived that the King came secretly 
to see her companion, while she vras neglected, 
watched his arrival, and, at the moment he en- 
t^ed with the abbess, who was about to withdraw, 
she rushed distractedly into the room where her 
rival was. She immediately threw herself at the 
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King's feet. " Yes," said she, " you are King 
of all France ; but that would be nothing to me 
if you were not also monarch of my heart : do 
not forsake me, my beloved sovereign ; I was 
nearly mad when your life was attempted ! " The 
mother-abbess cried out, " You are mad now." 
The King embraced her, which appeared to rer 
store her to tranquillity. They succeeded in gelw 
ting her out of the room, and a few days afterr 
wards the unhappy girl was taken to a tnadhouse> 
where she was treated as if she liad been insane, 
for some days. But she knew well enough that 
she was not so, and that the King had really been 
her lover. This lamentable affair was related to 
me by the mother-abbess, when I had some ac- 
quaintance with her at the titne of the accouche- 
ment I have spoken (5f,'which I never had before, 
ffor since. 

To return to my history; Madame de Pompa- 
dour said to me, " Be constantly with the 
accouche, to prevent any stranger from speaking, 
or even the people of the house, to her. You will 
always say, that he is a very rich Polish nobleman, 
who is obliged to conceal himself on account of 
his relationship to the Queen, who is very devout; 
You will find a wet-nurse in the house, to whom 
you will deliver the child. Guimard will manage 
all the rest. You will go to church as a witnes's ; 
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every thing must be conducted as if for a sub- 
stantial citizen. The young lady expects tp lie 
in in five or six days ; you will dine with her, and 
will not leave her till she is in a state of health to 
return to the Parc-aux-cerfs, which she may do in a 
fortnight, as I imagine, without running any risk." 
I went, that same evening, to the Avenue de Saint 
Cloud; where I found the Abbess and Guimard, 
an attendant belonging to the castle, but without 
his blue coat. There were, besides, a nurse, a 
wet-nurse, two old men-servants, and a girl, who 
was something between a servant and a waiting- 
woman. The young lady was extremely pretty, 
and dressed very elegantly, though not too re- 
markably. I supped with her and the mother- 
abbess, who was called Madame Bertrand. I had 
presented the aigrette Madame de Pompadour 
gave me, before supper, which had greatly delight- 
ed the young lady, and she was in high spirits. 
Madame Bertrand had been housekeeper to M. 
Lebel, first valet-de-chambre to the King. He 
called her Dominique, and she was entirely in 
his confidence. The young lady chatted with us 
after supper ; she appeared to me very naive. The 
next day, I talked to her in private. She said to 
me, " How is the Count ? " (It was the King 
whom she called by this title.) " He will be very 
sorry not to be with me now ; but he was obliged 
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to set aff on £t long journey/* I assented to 
what she said. " He is very handsome,'' said 
she, " and loves me with all his heart. He pro- 
mised me an is^Uowance ; but I love him disinter- 
estedly ; and, if he would let me, I would follow 
him to Poland." She afterwards talked to me 
about her parents, and about M. Lebel, who she 
knew by the name of Durand. " My mother>^ 
said she, " kept a large grocer's shop, and my 
father wa& a man of somie consequence ; he be- 
longed to the Six Corps, and that, as every body 
knows, is an excellent thing. He was twice very 
near being head-bailiflP." Her mother had become 
bankrupt at her father's death, but the Count had 
come to her assista,nce, and settled upon her sixty 
pounds a-year, besides giving her two hundred 
and forty pounds down. On the sixth day, she 
was brought to bed, and, according to my instruc- 
tions, she was told the child was a girl, though 
in reality it was a boy ; she was soon to be told 
that it was dead, in order that no trace of its 
existence might remain for a certain time» It 
was eventually to be restored to its mother. The 
King gave each of his children four or five hun- 
dred a-year. *They inherited after each other as 
they died S^, and seven or eight were already 
dead. I returned to Madame de Pompadour, to 
whom I had written every day by Guimard. The 
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next day« the King sent for me into the room ; he 
did not say a word as to the business I had been 
employed upon; but he gave me a large gold 
snuff-box, containing two rouleaux of twenty-five 
louis each. I curtsied to him, and retired. Madame 
asked me a great many questions of the young 
lady, and laughed heartily at her simplicity, and at 
all she had said about the Polish nobleman. " He 
is disgusted with the Princess, and, I think, will 
return to Poland for ever, in two months." " And 
the young lady ?" said I. " She will be married 
in the country,'' said she, '* with a portion of forty 
thousand crowns (7000/. or 8000/.) at the most, 
and a few diamonds/^ This little adventure, which 
initiated me into the King's secrets, far from 
procuring for me increased marks of kindness 
from him, seemed to produce a coldness towards 
me ; probably because he was ashamed of my 
knowing his obscure amours. He was also em- 
barrassed by the services Madame de Pompadour 
bad rendered him on this occasion. 

Besides the little mistresses of the Parc-aux- 
cerfs, the King had sometimes intrigues with ladies 
of the Court, or from Paris, who wrote to him. 
There was a Madame de L— -, who, though mar- 
ried to a young and amiable man, with tw6 
hundred thousand francs a year, wished abso- 
lutely to become his mistress. She contrived to 
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have a meeting with him : and the King, who 
knew who she was^ was persuaded that she was 
Really mad in love with him. There is no knowing 
what might have happened, had she not died. 
Madame was very much alarmed, and was only 
relieved by her death from inquietude. A cir- 
cumstance took place at this time, which doubled 
Madame's friendship for me. A rich man, who had 
a situation in the Revenue Department, called on 
me one day very secretly, and told me that he had 
something of importance to communicate to Ma- 
dame la Marquise, but that he should find him- 
self very much embarrassed in communicating it 
to her personally, and that he should prefer ac* 
quainting me with it. He then told me, what I 
already knew, that he had a very beautiful wife, 
of whom he was passionately fond ; that having on 
one occasion perceived her kissing a little porte- 
feuille, he endeavoured to get possession of it, 
supposing there was some mystery attached to it. 
One day that he suddenly left the room to go up 
stairs to see her sister, who had been brought to 
bed, he took the opportunity of opening the porte^ 
feuilk, and was very much surprised to find in it 
a portrait of the King, and a very tender letter 
written by His Majesty. Of the latter he took a 
copy, as also of an unfinished letter of his wife, in 
^hich she vehemently entreated the King to al- 
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low her to have the pleasure of an interview^— the 
means she pointed out. She was to go masked to 
the public ball at Versailles, where His Majesty 
could meet heir under favour of a mask . I assured 
M. de — - that I should acquaint Madame with 
the affair, who would, no doubt, feel very grateful 
for the communication. He then added, *' Tell 
Madame la Marquise that my wife is very clever, 
and very intriguing. I adore her, and should run 
distracted were she to be taken from me." I lost 
not a moment in acquainting Madame with the 
affair, and gave her the letter. She became serious 
and pensive, and I since learned that she consult- 
ed M. Berrier, Lieutenant of Police, who, by a 
very simple but ingeniously conceived plan, put 
an end to the designs of this lady. He demand*- 
ed an audience of the King, and told him that 
there was a lady in Paris who was making free 
with His Majesty's name ; that he had been given 
the copy of a letter, supposed to have been writ-^ 
ten by His Majesty to the lady in question. 
The copy he put into the King's hands, who read 
it in greitt'tPtiifasion, and then tore it furiously to 
pieces. M. Berrier added, that it was rumoured 
that this lady was to. meet His Majesty at the 
public balU and, at this very moment, it so hap- 
pened that a letter was put into the King's hand, 
which proved to be from the lady, appointing the 
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meeting;. at leaBt M. Barrier judged so, ais the 
King appeared very much surprised on reading it, 
and said^ ** It must be allowed^ M. le Lieutenant of 
Police, that you are well informed.*' M. Berrier 
added/^'I think itmy duty to tell your Majesty 
that this lady passes for a very intriguing person.'' 
" I believe/- replied the King, " that it is not 
vnthout deserving it that she has got that charac- 
ter." 

Madame de Pompadour had many vexations in 
the midst of all her grandeur. She often received 
anonymous letters^ threatening her with poison or 
assassination : her greatest fear, however, was 
that of being supplanted by a rival. I never saw 
her in a greater agitation than, one evening, on 
her return from the drawing-room, at Marly. She 
threw down her cloak and mu£P, the instant she 
came in, with an air of ill-humour, and undressed 
herself in a hurried manner. Having dismissed 
her other women, she said to me, ^ I think I never 
saw any body so insolent as Madame de Coaslin. 
I was seated at the same table with her this even- 
ing, at a game of bretau, and you cannot imagine 
what I suffigred. The men and women seemed to 
come in relays to watch us. Madame de Coaslin 
said two or three times, looking at me, Fa tout, 
in the most insulting manner. I thought I 
should have fainted^ when she said, in a triumph- 
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ant tODe> I have the brilau of kings. I wish you 
had seen her courtesy to me on parting.'' — Did 
the King/' said I, ''shew heif particular atten- 
tion?" *' You don't know him/' said she ; 'Mf he 
were going to lodge her this very night in my 
apartment, he would behave coldly to her before 
people, and would treat me with the utmost kind- 
ness. This is the effect of his education^ for he 
is, by nature, kind-hearted and frank." Madame 
de Pompadour's alarms lasted for some months, 
when she, one day, said to me, " That haughty 
Marchioness has missed her aim ; she frightened 
the King by her grand airs, and was incessantly 
teasing him for money. Now you, perhaps, 
may not know that the King would sign an order 
for forty thousand pounds without a thought, and 
would give a hundred out of his little private trea- 
sury with the greatest reluctance. Lebel, who 
likes me better than he would a new mistress in 
my place, either by chance or design had brought 
a charming little sultana to the Parc-aux-cerfs, who 
has cooled the King a little towards the haughty 
Vashti, by giving him occupation. — — - has 
received four thousand pounds, some jewels, and 
an estate. Jannette"*^ has rendered me great ser- 

♦ The Intendant of Police. 
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vice, by shewing the King extracts from the let- 
ters broken open at the post-oflSce, concerning the 
report that Madame de Coaslin was coming into 
favour. — The King was much impressed by a 
le1;ter from an old counsellor of the parliament, 
who wrote to one of his friends as follows. '' It 
is quite as reasonable that the King should have 
a female friend and confidante — as that we, in our 
several degrees, should so indulge ourselves ; but 
it is desirable that he should keep the one he has:; 
she is gentle, injures nobody, and her fortune is 
made. The one, who is now talked of, will be 
as haughty as high birth can make her. She 
must have an allowance of forty thousand a year, 
since she is said to be excessively^ extravagant ; 
her relations must be made dukes, governors of 
provinces, and marshals, and, in the end, will sur- 
round the King, and overawe the ministers." 

Madame de Pompadour had this passage, which 
had been sent to her by M. Jannette, the Inten- 
dant of the post, who enjoyed the King's entire 
confidence. He had carefully watched the King's 
look, while he read the letter, and he saw that the 
arguments of this counsellor, who was not a dis- 
affected person, made a great impression upon 
him. — Sometime afterwards, Madame de Pompa- 
dour said to me, *' The haughty Marchioness be-- 
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haved like Mademoiselle Deschamps^''^ and she is 
turned off,'* This was not Madame's only subject 
of alarm. A relation of Madame d*Estrades f, 

wife to the Marquis de C , had made the 

most pointed advances to the King,, much more 
than were necessary for a man whb justly thought 
himself the handsomest man in France, and who 
was, moreover, a King. He was perfectly persuaded 
that every woman would yield to the slightest 
-desire he might deign to manifest. He^ there- 
fore^ thought it a mere matter of course that wo- 
men fell in love with him. M. de Stainvillej: had 
a hand in marring the success of that intrigue ; 

* A courtesan, distinguished for her charms, and still more 
80 for an extraordinary proof of patriotism. At a time when 
• the public treasury was exhausted, Mademoiselle Dei^champs 
sent all her plate to the Mint. Louis XIV. boasted of this act of 
generous devotion to her country. The Duke d*Ayen made 
it the subject of a pleasantry, which detracted nothing from the 
merit of the sacrifice — ^but which is rather too gai for us to ven- 
ture upon. 

f The Countess d'Estrades, a relative of M. Normand, and 
a flatterer of Madame de Pompadour, who brought her to 
court, was secretly in the pay of the Count d^Argenson. That 
minister, who did not disdain h FiUon, from whom he extract- 
ed useful information, knew all that passed at the court of the 
favourite, by means of Madame d^Estrades, whose ingratitude 
and perfidiousness he liberally paid.- 

t Afterwards Duke de Choiseul. 
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and, sooa afterwards, the Marchioness de C , 

who was confined to her apartments at Marly, by 
her relations, escaped through a closet to a ren- 
dezvous, and was caught with a young man in a 
corridor. The Spanish Ambassador coming out 
of his apartments with flambeaux, was the person 
who witnessed this scene. Madame d'Estrades 
afiPected to know nothing of her cousin's intrigues, 
and kept up an appearance of the tenderest at- 
tachment to Madame da Pompadour, whom she 
was habitually betraying* She acted as spy for 
M. d'Argenson, in the cabinets, and in Madame 
de Pompadour's apartments ; and when she could 
discover nothing, she had recourse to her inven- 
tion, in order that she might not lose her import- 
ance with her lover. This Madame d'Estrades 
owed her whole existence to the bounties of Ma- 
dame, and yet, ugly as she was, she had tried to 
get away the King from her. One day, when he 
had got rather drunk at Choisy, (I think^ the 
only time that ever happened to him,) he went on 
board a beautiful barge, whither Madame, being 
ill of an indigestion^ could not accompany him. 
Madame d'Estrades seized this opportunity. She 
got into the barge, and, on their return, as it was 
dark, she followed the King into a private closet, 
where he was believed to be sleeping on a couchi 
and there went somewhat beyond any ordinary 
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advances to him. Her account of the matter to 
Madame was« that ^he had gone into the closet 
upon her own affairs^ and that the King had fol« 
lowed her, and had tried to ravish her. She was 
at fall liberty to make what story she pleased, for 
the King knew neither what he had said, nor what 
he had done* I shall finish this subject by ci 
short history concerning a young lady. I had 
been, one day, to the theatre at Compeigne.. When 
I returned, Madame asked me several questions 
about the play ; whether there was much company, 
and whether I did not see a very beautiful girl. 
I replied, ''That there was, indeed, a girl in a box 
near mine, who was surrounded by all the young 
men about the court.'^ She smiled, and said, ''That 
is Mademoiselle Doroth^e; she went, this evening, 
to see the King sup in public^ and to-morrow, she 
is to be taken to the bunt. You are surprised to 
find me so well informed^ but I know a great deal' 
more about her. She was brought here by a 
Gascon, named Dubarr6 or Dubarri, who is the 
greatest scoundrel in France. He founds all his 
hopes of advancement on Mademoiselle Doroih^e's 
charms, which he thinks the King cannot resist. 
She is, really, very beantifuL She was pointed 
out to me in my little garden, whither she was 
taken to walk on purpose. She is the daughter 
of a water-carrier, at Strasbourg, and her charm« 
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ing. lover demands to be sent minister to Cologne^ 
as a beginning/'*-'' Is it possible, Madame, that 
you can have been rendered uneasy by such a crea- 
ture as that ? '* ** Nothing is impossible/' replied 
she ; " though I think the King would scarcely 
dare to give such a scandal. Besides, happily, 
Lebel, to quiet his conscience, told the King 
that the beautiful Dorothea's lover is infected with 
a horrid disease;" and, added he, ^' your Majesty 
would not get rid of that as you have done of scro^ 
fula." This was quite enough to keep the young 
lady at a distance. 

'* I pity you sincerely, Madame,'' said I, '^ while 
every body else envies you."—" Ah !" replied she 
'^ my life is that of the Christian, a perpetual war-* 
fare. This was not the case with the women who 
enjoyed the favour of Louis XIV. Madame de 
la Validre suffered herself to be deceived by Ma- 
dame de Montespap, but it was her own fault, or^ 
rather, the effect of her extreme good nature. She 
was entirely devoid of suspicion at first, because 
she could not believe her friend perfidious. Ma- 
dame de Montespan's empire was shaken by 
Madame de Fontanges, and overthrown by Ma- 
dame de Maintenon; but her haughtiness, her 
caprices, had already, alienated the King. He 
had not, however, such rivals as mine ; it is true^ 
their baseness is my security. I have, in general, ^ 
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little to> fear but casual infidelities, and the chance 
that they may not all be sufficiently transitory for 
my safety. The King likes yariety, but he is also 
bound by habit; he fears Eclats/ and detests ma- 
nceuyring women. The little Marechale (de 
Mirepoix) one day said to me, ' It is your stair- 
case that the King loves ; he is accustomed to 
go up and down it. But, if he found another 
woman to whom he could talk of hunting and 
business as he does to you, it would be just the 
same to him in three days.' '^ 

I write without plan, order, or date, just as 
things come into my mind ; and I shall now go 
to the Abb6 de Bemis, whom I liked, very much, 
because he was good-natured, and treated me 
kindly. One day, just as Madame de Pompadour 
had finished dressing, M. de Noailles asked to 
speak to her in private. I, accordingly, retired. 
The Count looked full of important business. I 
heard their conversation, as there was only the 
door between us. 

A circumstance has taken place," said he, 

which I think it my duty to communicate to the 
King ; but I would not do so without first inform- 
ing you of it, since it concerns one of your friends 
for whom I have the utmost regard and respect. 
The Abb6 de Bemis had a mind to shoot, this 
morning, and went, with two or three of his* 

F 
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people^ armed with guns, into the little park, 
where the Dauphin would not venture to shoot 
without asking the King's permission. The 
guards, surprised at bearing the report of guns, ran 
to the spot, and were greatly astonished at the 
sight of M. de Bernis. They very respectfully 
asked to see his permission, when they found, to 
their astonishment, that he had none. They begged 
of him to desist, telling him, that, if they did 
their duty, they should arrest him ; but they 
must, at all events, instantly acquaint me with 
the circumstance, as Ranger of the Park of 
Versailles. They added, that the King must have 
heard the firing, and that they begged of him to 
retire. The Abbe apologized, on the score of 
ignorance, and assured them that he had my 
permission. * The Count de Noailles,' said they, 
' could only grant permission to shoot in the 
more remote parts, and in the great park/ " The 
Count made a great merit of his eagerness to 
give the earliest information to Madame. She 
told him, to leave the task of communicating it 
to the King to her, and begged of him to say 
nothing about the matter. M. de Marigny, who 
did not like the Abb6, came to see me in the 
evening ; and I affected to know nothing of this 
story, and to hear it for the first time from him. 
" He must have been out of his senses," said he, 
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" to shoot under the King's windows," — and eur 
larged much on the airs he gave himself* Ma- 
dame de Pompadour gave this affair the be^t 
colouring she could : the King was, nevertheless, 
greatly disgusted at it, and twenty times, since 
the Abba's disgrace, when he passed over that 
part of the park, he said, *' This is where the 
Abb£ took his pleasure." The King never liked 
him ; and Madame de Pompadour told me one 
night, after his disgrace, when I was sitting up 
with her in her illness, that she saw, before he had 
been minister a week, that he was not fit for hi^ 
office. *' If that hypocritical Bishop," said she, 
speaking of the Bishop of Mirepoix, ^* had not 
prevented the King fVom granting him a pension 
of four hundred a-year, which he had promised 
me, he would never have' been appointed ambas- 
sador. I should, afterwards, have been able to 
give him an income of eight hundred a-year, per- 
haps the place of master of the chapel. Thus 
be would have been happier, and I shou}d have 
had nothing to regret.'' I took the liberty of 
saying, that I did not agree with her. That he 
had yet remaining advantages, of which he could 
not be deprived ; that his esdle would terminate ; 
aftd that he would then be a Cardinal, with an 
income of eight thousand a-year« " That is true," 
she replied ; ^^ but I think of the mortifications 
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he has undergone, and of the ambition which de- 
yours him ; and, lastly, I think of myself. I 
should have still enjoyed his society, and should 
have had, in my declining years, an old and ami- 
able friend, if he had not been minister." — ^The 
King sent him away in anger, and was strongly 
inclined to refuse him the hat* M. Quesnay told 
me, some months afterwards, that the Abb6 
wanted to be Prime Minister ; that he had drawn 
up ft memorial, setting forth; that in difficult crises 
the public good required that there should be a 
central point (that was his expression), towards 
which every thing should be directed. Madame 
de Pompadour would not present jbhe memorial ; 
he insisted, though she said to him, you will ruin 
yourself* The King cast his eyes over it, and said » 
" ' central point,' — that is to say himself, he wants to 
be Prime Minister.'' Madame tried to apologize 
for him, and said, " That expression might refer 
to the Marshal de Belle-Isle."—" Is he not just 
about to be made cardinal ?*' said the King. " This 
is a fine manoeuvre : he knows well enough that, 
by means of that dignity, he would compel the 
ministers to assemble at his house, and then M. 
rAbbe would be the central point. Wherever 
there is a Cardinal in the council, he is sure, in 
the end, to take the lead. Louis XIV., for this 
reason, did not choose to admit the Cardinal de 
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JansoQ into the council, in spite of his great 
esteem for him. The Cardinal de Fleury told me 
the same thing. He had some desire that the 
Cardinal de Tencin should succeed him ; but his 
sister was such an intrigante, that Cardinal de 
Fleury advised me to have, nothing to do with the 
matter, and I behaved so as to destroy all hi& 
hopes, and to undeceive others. M. d'Argenson 
has strongly impressed me with the same opinion, 
and, has succeeded in destroying all my respect 
for him." This is what the King said, according 
to my friend Quesnay, who, by the bye, was a 
great genius, as every body said, and a very lively^ 
agreeable man. He liked to chat with me about 
the country. I had been bred up there, and he 
used to set me a talking about the meadows of 
Normandy and Poitpu, the wealth of the farmers, 
and the* modes of culture. He was the best- 
natured man in the world, and the farthest re-^ 
moved from petty intrigue. While he lived at 
Court, he was much more occupied with the best 
manner of cultivating land, than with any thing 
that passed around him. The man whom he 
esteemed the most was M. de la Riviere, a Cquu 
seller of Parliament, who was also Intendant of 
Martinique ; he looked upon him as a man of the 
greatest genius, and thought him the only person 
fit for the financial department of administration.. 
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The Countess d'Estrades, who owed every 
thing to Madame de Pompadour, was incessantly 
intriguing against her. She was clever enough 
to destroy all proofs of her manoeuvres, but she 
could not so easily prevent suspicion. Her inti- 
mate connection with M. d'Argenson gave offence 
to Madame, and, for some time, she was more re- 
served with her. She, afterwards, did a thing 
which justly irritated the King and Madame. 
The King, who wrote a great deal, had written to 
Madame de Pompadour a long letter concerning 
an assembly -of the Chambers of Parliament, and 
had enclosed a letter of M. Berri^r. Madame 
was ill, and laid these letters on a little table by 
her bedside. M. de Gontaut came in, and gos- 
sipped about trifles, as usual. Madame d'Ambli- 
mont also came, and staid but very little time. 
Just as I was going to resume a book which I 
had been reading to Madame, the Countess 
d'Estrades entered, placed herself near Madame's 
bed, and talked to her for some time. As soon 
as she was gone« Madame called me, asked what 
was o'clock, and said, ** Order my door to be 
shut, the King will soon be here.'' I gave the 
order, and returned; and Madame told me to 
give her the King's letter, which was on the 
table with some other papers. I gave her the 
papers, and told her there was nothing else. She 
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was very uneasy at not finding the letter, and, 
after enumerating the persons who had been in 
the room, she • said, " It cannot be the little 
Countess, nor Oontaut, who has taken this 
letter. It can only be the Countess d'Estrades ; 
— and that is too bad." The King came* and 
was extremely angry, as Madame told me* Two 
days afterwards, he sent Madame d'Estrades 
into exile. There was no doubt that she tool^ 
the letter ; the King's handwriting had probably 
awakened her curiosity. This occurrence gave 
great pain to M. d'Argenson, who was bound to 
her, as Madame de Pompadour said, by his lovQ 
of intrigae. This redoubled his hatred of Ma* 
dame, and she accused him of favouring the pub* 
lication of a libel, in which she was represented 
as a worn-out mis tress,, reduced to the vile occu- 
pation of providing new objects to please her 
lover's appetite. She was characterised as super- 
intendant of the Parc*aux-cerfs, which was said 
to cost hundreds of thousands of pounds a-year. 
Madame de Pompadour did, indeed, try to con- 
ceal some of the King's weaknesses, but she 
never knew one of the sultanas of that seraglio* 
There were, however, scarcely ever more than 
two at once, and often only one. When they 
married, they received some jewels, and four 
thousand pounds. The Parc-aux-eerfs was some* 
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times vacant for five or six months. I was sur^ 
prised» some time after, at seeing the Duchess de 
Luynes, lady of honour to the Queen, come pri- 
vately to see Madame de Pompadour. She after- 
wards came openly. One evening, after Madame 
was in bed, she called me, and said, ** My dear, 
you will be delighted ; the Queen has given me 
the place df Lady of the Palace ; to-morrow I am 
to be presented to her : you must make me look 
well.'' I knew that the King was not so well pleased 
at this as she was ; he was afraid that it would 
give rise to scandal, and that it might be thought 
be had forced this nomination upon the Queen. 
He had, however, done no such thing. It had 
been represented to the Queen, that it was an act 
of heroism on her part to forget the past ; that all 
scandal would be obliterated when Madame de 
Pompadour was seen to belong to the Court in 
an honourable manner ; and that it would be the 
best proof that nothing more than friendship now 
subsisted between the King and the favourite. 
The Queen received her very graciously. The 
devotees flattered themselves they should be pro- 
tected by Madame, and, for some time, were full of 
her praises. Several of the Dauphin's friends 
came in private to see her, and some obtained 
promotion. The Chevalier du Muy, however, re- 
fused to come. The King had the greatest pos- 
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sible contempt for them, and granted them nothing 
with a good grace. He» one day, said of a man 
of great family, who wished to be made Captain 
of the Guards, ^* He is a double spy, who wants 
to be paid on both sides.'* This was the moment 
at which Madame de Pompadour seemed to me 
to enjoy the most complete satisfaction. The 
devotees came to visit her without scruple, and did 
not forget to make use of every opportunity of 

serving themselves : Madame de Lu had set 

them the example. The Doctor laughed at this 
change in affairs^ and was very merry at the ex- 
pense of the saints. ^* You must allow, however, 
that they are consistent," said I, " and may be 
sincere.'* — *' Yes," said he ; " but then they should 
not ask for any thing." 

One day, I was at Doctor Quesnay's, whilst 
Madame de Pompadour was at the theatre. The 
Marquis de ^Mirabeau came in, and the con- 

• * The author of '^ L'Ami des Homines," one of the lead- 
ers of the sect of Economisteiy and fether of the celebrated 
Mirabeau. After the death of Quesnay, the grand master of 
the order, the Marquis de Mirabeau was unanimously elected 
his successor. Mirabeau was not deficient in a certain en- 
largement of mind, or in acquirements, nor even in patriotism ; 
but his writings dre enthusiastical, and shew that he had little 
more than glimpses of the truth. The Friend of Man was the 
enemy of all his family. He beat his servants, and did not pay 
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, versation was, for some time, extremely tedious to 
me, running entirely on net produce ; at length, 
they talked of other things. 

Mirabeau said, " I think the King looks ill, he 
grows old." — ** So much the worse, a thousand 
times so much the worse,'' said Quednay ; '^ jt would 
be the greatest possible loss to France if he died ;'' 
and he raised his hands, and sighed deeply. '' I 
do not doi^bt that you are attached to the King, 
and with reason,^' said Mirabeau : ** 1 am at- 
tached to him too ; but I never saw you so much 
movedA— '* Ah ! " said Quesnay, " I think of what 
would follow." " Well, the Dauphin is virtuous/' 
— " Yes ; and full of good intentions ; nor is he 
deficient in understanding; but canting hypocrites 
would possess an absolute empire over a Prince 
wiio regards them as oracles. The Jesuits would 
govern the kingdom, as they did at the end of 
Louis XIV.'s reign : and you would see the fana- 
tical Bishop of Verdun Prime Minister, and La 
Vauguyon all-powerful under some other title. 
The Parliaments must then mind how they be- 
have; they will not be better treated than my 

them. The reports of the law-suit with his wife, in 1775, prove 
that this philosopher possessed, in, the highest possible degree, 
all the anti-conjugal qualities. It is said, that his eldest son 
wrote two contradictory depositions, and was paid by both 
ajde». 
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friends the philosophers/'—** But they go too 
far,** said Mirabeau ; *' why openly attack re- 
ligion?'*—** I allow that/' replied tHfe Doctor; 
** but how is it possible not to be rendered indig- 
nant by the fanaticism of others, and by recol- 
lecting all the blood that has flowed during the 
last two hundred years? You must not then 
again irritate them, and revive in France the time of 
Mary in England. But what is done is done, 
and I often exhort them to be moderate ; I wish 
they would follow the example of our friend Du- 
clos." — ** You are right/' replied Mirabeau ; ** he 
said to me, a few days ago, * These philosophers 
are going on at such a rate, that they will force me 
to go to vespers and high mass ;' but, in fine, the 
Dauphin is virtuous, well-informed, and intel- 
lectual." — ** It is the commencement of his reign, 
I fear/' said Quesnay, ** when the imprudent pro- 
ceedings of our friends will be represented to him 
in the most unfavourable point of view ; when the 
Jansenists and Molinists will make common cause, 
and be strongly supported by the Dauphiness. 
I thought that M. de Muy was moderate, and 
that he would temper the headlong fury of 
the others ; but I heard him say, that Voltaire 
merited condign punishment. Be assured. Sir, 
that the times of John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
will return ; but I hope not to live to see it. I 
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approve of Voltaire haviug hunted down tl^e 
Pompignans: were it not for the ridicule with 
which he •covered them> that bourgeois Marquis 
would have beea preceptor to the young Princes, 
and, aided by his brother, would have succeeded 
in again lighting the faggots of persecution.'* 
" What ought to give you confidence iu the Dau- 
phin/' said M irabeau, " is, tha^ notwithstanding 
the devotion of. Pompignan, he turns him into 
ridicule. A short time back, seeing him strutting 
about with an air of inflated pride, he said to a 
person, who told it to me, * Our friend Pompignaa 
thinks that he is something/" On returning 
home, I wrote down this conversation* 

I, one day, found Queshay in great distress. 
" Mirabeau," said he, " is sent to Vincennes, for 
his work on taxation. The Farmers General have 
denounced him, and procured his arrest ; his wife 
is going to throw herself at the feet of Madame 
de Pompadour, to-day." A few minutes after- 
ward^, I went into Madanie's apartment, to assist 
at her toilet, and the Doctor came in. Madame 
said to him, " You must be mxich concerned at 
the disgrace of your friend Mirabeau. I am sorry 
for it too, for I like his brother." Quesnay re- 
plied, " I am very far from believing him to be 
actuated by bad intentions, Madame; he loves 
the King and the people."— " Yes," said she,; 
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^ his Ami des Hommes did him great honour." At 
this moment the Lieutenant of Police entered* 
and Madame said to him, *' Have you seen M; de 
Mirabeau's book ? " — " Yes, Madame ; but it was 
not I who denounced it?" — ** What do you think 
of it ? " — *' I think he might have said almost all 
it contains with impunity^ if he had been more 
circumspect as to the manner ; there are> among 
Other objectionable passages* this, which occurs 
at the beginning ; Your Majesty has about twentjf 
millions of subjects ; it is only by means of money 
that you can obtain their services, and there is no 
money/* "What, is there really that, Doctor?" 
said Madame. " It is true, they are the first lines 
in the bpok, and I confess that they are! impru- 
dent ; but, in reading the work, it is clear, that 
he laments that patriotism is extinct in the hearts 
of his fellow-citizens, and that he desires to re- 
kindle it.'* The King entered : we went out, and 
I wrote down on Quesnay's table what I had just 
heard. I then returned to finish dressing Ma- 
dame de Pompadour : she said to me, " The King 
is extremely angry with Mirabeau ; but I tried 
to soften him, and so did the Lieutenant of Po- 
lice. This will increase Quesnay's fears. Do you 
know what he said to me to day ? The King had 
been talking to him in my room, and the Doctor 
appeared timid and agitated. After the King. 
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was gone» I said to him, ' You always seem so 
embarrassed in the King's presence, and yet he 
is so good-natured.' ' Madame/ said he, * I left 
my native village at the age of forty^ and I have 
very little experience of the world, nor can I 
accustom myself to its usages without great diffi- 
culty. When I am in a room with the King, I 
say to myself. This is a ^an who can order my 
head to be cutoff; and that idea embarrasses me*' 
* But do not the King's justice and kindness set 
you at ease ? ' — ' That is very true in reasoning,' 
said he ; ' but the sentiment is more prompt, and 
inspires me with fear before I have time to say 
to myself all that is calculated to allay it.' " 

I got her to repeat this conversation, and wrote 
it down immediately, that I might not forget it. 

An anonymous letter was addressed to the 
King and Madame de Pompadour ; and, aslthe 
author was very anxious that it should not mis- 
carry, he sent copies to the Lieutenant of 'Police, 
sealed and directed to the King, to Madame de 
Pompadour, and to M. de Marigny. This letter 
produced a strong impression on Madame, and 
on the King, and still more, I believe, on the 
Duke de Choiseul, who had received a similar 
one. I went on my knees to M. de Marigny, to 
prevail on him to allow me to copy it, that I might 
shew it to the Doctor. It is as follows. 
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'• Sire — It is a zealous servant who writes to 
your Majesty. Truth is always bitter, parti- 
cularly to kings ; habituated to flattery, they see 
objects only under those colours most likely to 
please them. I have reflected, and read much ; 
and here is what my meditations have suggested 
to me to lay before your Majesty. They have 
accustomed you to be invisible, and inspired you 
with a timidity which prevents you from speaking ; 
thus all direct communication is cut off between 
the master and his subjects. Shut up in the 
interior of your palace, you are becoming every 
day like the emperors of the East ; but see. Sire, 
their fate ! ' I have troops,' your Majesty will 
Isay ; such, also, is their support : but, when the 
only security of a king rests upon his troops ; 
when he is only, as one may say, a king of the 
soldiers, these latter feel their own strength, and 
abuse it. Your finances are in the greatest dis- 
order, and the great majority of states have 
perished through this cause. A patriotic spirit 
sustained the ancient states, and united all classes 
for the safety of their country. In the present 
times, money has taken place of this spirit ; it has 
become the universal lever, and you are in want 
of it. A spirit of finance affects every depart* 
ment of the state ; it reigns triumphant at Court ; 
all have become venal ; and all distinction of rank 
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is broken up. Your ministers are without genius 
and capacity since the dismissal of MM. d'Ar^^ 
genson and de Machault. You alone cannot judge 
of their incapacity, because they lay before you 
what has been prepared by skilful clerks^ but 
which they pass as their own. They provide only 
for the necessity of the day, but there is no spirit 
of government in their acts. The military changes 
that have taken place disgust the troops, and 
cause the most deserving officers to resign; a 
seditious flame has sprung up in the very bosom 
of the Parliaments ; you seek to corrupt them, 
and the remedy is worse than the disease. It is 
introducing vice into the sanctuary of justice, and 
gangrene into the vital parts of the common-^ 
wealth. Would a corrupted Parliament have 
braved the fury of the League, in order to preserve 
the crown for the legitimate sovereign ? Forgetting 
the maxims of Louis XIV., who well understood 
the danger of confiding the administration to no- 
blemen,* you have chosen M. de Choiseul, and 
even given him three departments; which is a 
much heavier burden than that which he would 
have to support as Prime Minister, because the 
latter has only to oversee the details executed by 
the Secretaries of State. The public fully appre- 
ciate this dazzling minister. He is nothing more, 
than a petit-maitre, without talents or information. 
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who has a little phosphorus in his mind. Thiere 
is a thing well worthy of remark. Sire ; that is, 
the open war carried on against religion. Hence- 
forward there can spring up no new sects, because 
the general belief has been so shaken, that no one 
feels inclined to occupy himself with difference 
of sentiment upon some of the articles. The En- 
cyclopedists, under pretence of enlightening man- 
kind, are sapping the foundations of reli^on. 
All the different kinds of liberty are connected ; 
the Philosophers and the Protestants tend to- 
wards republicanism, as well as the Jansenists. 
The Philosophers strike at the root, the others 
lop the branches ; and their efforts, without being 
concerted, will one day lay the tr,ee low. Add to 
these the Economists, whose object is political 
liberty, as that of the others is liberty of worship, 
and the government may find itself, in twenty or 
thirty years, undermined in every direction, and 
will then fall with, a crash. If your Majesty, 
struck by this picture, but too true, should ask 
me for a remedy, I should say, that it is necessary 
to bring back the government to its principles, 
and, above all, to lose no time in restoring order 
to the state of the finances, because the embar- 
rassments incident to a country in a state of debt, 
necessitate fresh taxes, which, after grinding the 
people, induce them towards revolt. It is my 
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opinion^ that your Majesty would do well to 
appear more among your people ; to shew your 
approbation of useful services, and your displea- 
•are at errors and prevarications, and neglect of 
duty : in a word, to let it be seen, that rewards and 
punishments, appointments and dismissals, pro- 
ceed from yourself. You will then inspire gra* 
titude, by your favours, and fear, by your re- 
proaches ; you will then be the object of imme- 
diate and personal attachment, instead of which, 
every thing is now referred to your ministers. 
The confidence in the Kingi which is habitual to 
your people, is shewn by the exclamation, so com-» 
mon among them, ' Ah ! if the King knew it.' 
They love to believe, that the King would remedy 
all their evils, if he knew of them. But, on the 
other hand, what sort of ideas must they form of 
kings, whose duty it is to be informed of every 
thing, and to superintend every thing, that con-^ 
cerns the public, but who are, nevertheless, igno^^ 
rani of every thing which the discharge of their 
funetioHS requires them to know. Rex, roi, regere, 
regir, conduin-^to rule, to conduct— >these words 
sufBciently denote their duties. What would be 
said of a father who got itd of the charge of hia 
children as of a burthen ? 

<' A time will come. Sire, when the people shall 
be enlightened— 'and that time is probably ap- 
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proaching. ^Resume the reins of government, 
hold them with a firm hand, and act so, that it 
cannot be said of you, Faminas et seorta vahii 
animo et hac primcipat^ pramia putat : — Sire, if I 
see that my sincere advice should have produced 
any change, I shall continue it, and enter into 
more details ; if not, I shall remain silent/' 

Now that I am upon the subject of anonyinous 
letters to the King, I must just mention, that it 
is impossible to conceive how frequent they were. 
People were extremely asdiduous in telling eilhef 
unpleasant truths, or alarming lies, with a view 
to injure others. As an instance, I shall transcribe 
one concerning Voltaire, who paid great court to 
Madame de Pompadour, when he was in France^ 
This letter was written long after the former. 

" Madame — M. de Voltaite has just dedicated 
his tragedy of Tancred to you ; this ought to be 
an offering of respect and gratitude ; but it is, in 
fact, an insult, and you will form the same opinion 
of it as the public has done, if you read it with 
attention. You will see that this distinguished 
writer appears to betray a consciousness^ that the 
subject of his encomiums is not worthy of them, 
and to endeavour to excuse himself fbr them to 
the public. These are his words : * I have seen 
your graces and talents unfold themselves from 
your infancy. At all periods of your life, I have 
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received proofs of your uniform and unchanging 
kindness. If any critic be. found to censure the 
homage I pay you^ he must have a heart formed 
for ingratitude. I am under great obligations to 
you, Madame^and these obligations it is my duty 
to proclaim.' 

" What do these words really signify, unless, 
that Voltaire feels it may be thought extraordinary 
that he should dedicate his work to a woman who 
p'ossesses but a small share of the public esteem, 
and that the sentiment of gratitude must plead 
his excuse? Why should he suppose, that the 
homage he pays you will be censured, whilst 
we daily see dedications addressed to silly gos- 
sips who have neither rank nor celebrity, or to 
women of exceptionable conduct, without any 
censure being attracted by it ? " 

M. de Marigny, and Colin, Madame de Poqi- 
padour's stewaid, were of the same opinion as 
Quesnay, that the author of this letter was ex- 
tremely malicious ; that he insulted Madame, and 
tried to injure Voltaire ; but that he was, in fact, 
right. Voltaire, from that moment, was entirely 
out of favour with Madame, and with the King, 
and he certainly never discovered the cause f. 

* The pretty lines, in which Voltaire says to Madame de 
Pompadour, speaking- of Louis XV., 
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The King, who admired erery thing of the age 
of Louis XlV.y and recollected that the Boileaus 
and Racines had been protected by that monarch, 
who was indebted to them, in part, for the lustre 
of his reign, was flattered at having' such a man 
as Voltaire among his subjects. But still he 
feared him, and had but little esteem for him. 
He could not help saying, *' Moreover, I have 

'' Soyez totts deux sans ennemis, 
£t tous deux gardez vos conqu^tes.'^ 

Could Voltaire be ignorant that these lines were thought im* 
proper, and that the daughters of Louis XV. persuaded their 
father to resent them? Was Madame du Hausset ignorant, 
that, if Madame de Pompadour did not plead for the exile^ it 
was because she herself was angry with him, for the following 
act of unguarded rashness? Voltaire was surrounded by men 
jealous of the friendship manifested for him by the favourite. 
Far from attempting to conciliate, he amused himself with 
irritating them. Of course, every bold or indiscreet expres- 
sion was reported. The great poet was, one day, at dinner 
with the Marchioness. She was eating a quail, which she said 
was plump — ^' grauouilletteJ\ Voltaire approached her, and 
said, loud enough to be heard, 

'' GranouUlette entre nous me semble uu pen caillette, 
Je vous le dis tout bas, belle Pompadourette.^ 

This was represented by her courtiers as a piece of extreme 
impertinence, and Voltaire perceived, from that day, a marked 
coldness in her manner. Laujon was present. The author 
of this itote heard the circamstance from himself. 
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treated him as well as Louis XIV. treated Racine 
ajnd Boileau. I have given him, as Louis XIV. 
gave to Racine, some pensions, and a place of 
gentleman in ordinary. It is not my fault if he has 
committed absurdities, and has had the pretension 
to become a chamberlain, to wear an order, and 
sup with a King. It 13 not the fashion in France ; 
«u)d, as there are here a few more men of wit and 
noblemen than in Prussia, it would require that 
I should have a very large table to assemble them 
all at it." And then he reckoned upon his fingers, 
•Maupertuisy Fontenelle, La Motbe, Voltaire, Pir 
rod, Destouches, Montesquieu, the Cardinal Po- 
lignac.'*^^" Your Majesty forgets,'* said some 
one, " d' Alembert and Clairaut ;" — " And Cr6- 
billon,'* said he. '' And la Chauss^e, and the 
younger Cri^billpn,'* said some one. ** He ought 
to be more agreeable than his father/' — *^ And 
there are also the Abb6s Pr^vdt and d'Olivet." 
— " Pretty well," said the King ; « and for the last 
twenty years all that (tout cela) would have dined 
and supped at my table." 

Madame de Pompadour repeated to me this 
conversation, which I wrote down the same even- 
ing« M. de Marigny, also, talked to me about 
it — ** Voltaire," said he, " has always had a 
fancy for being ambassador, and he did all h^ 
could to make the people believe that he was 
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charged with some political mission, the first time 
he visited Prussia." 

The people heard of the attempt on the King's 
life with transports of fury^ and with the greatest 
distress. Their cries were heard under the win- 
dows of Madame de Pompadour's aptrtment* 
Mobs were collected, and Madame feared the fatQ 
of Madame de Ch&teaurooz. Her friends came 
in, every minute, to give her intc^Uigenpe* Her 
room was, at all times, like a church; every 
body seemed to claim a right to go in and out 
when he chose* ^ Some came, under pretence of 
sympathising, to observe her countenance and 
manner. She did nothing but weep and faint 
away. Doctor Quesnay never left her, nor did I. 
M. de St Florentin came to see her several times» 
^0 did the Comptroller-General, and M. RouilU r 
but M. de Machault did not come. The Duchess 
of Brancas came very frequently. T)ie Abb6 de 
Bernis. never l^ft u^, except to go to inquire for 
the King. The tears came in his eyes when- 
ever he looked at Madame. Doctor Quesnay 
saw the King five or six times a-day. . '* There 
is nothing to fear,'' said he to Madame. /' If it 
were any body else, he might go to a ball." My 
son went the next day, as he had done the day 
the event occurred, to see what was going on at 
the Castle. He told us^ on his return, that the 
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Keeper of the Seals was with the King. I sent 
him back« to see what course he took on leaving 
the King. He came running back in half an hour/ 
to tell me, that the Keeper of the Seals had gone 
to his own house, followed by a crowd of people. 
When I told this to Madame, she burst into 
tears, and said^ " h that a friend'?'* The Abb6 
de Bernis said, " You must not judge him hastily, 
in such a moment as this/' I returned into the 
drawing-room, about an hour after, when the 
Keeper of the Seals entered. He passed me, 
with his usual cold and severe look. '* How is 
Madame de Pompadour?'' said he. ''Alas!" 
replied I, "as you may imagine!" He passed 
on to her closet. Every body retired, and he 
remained for half an hour. The Abb6 returned, 
and Madame rang. I went into her room, the 
Abbe following me. She was in tears. " I must 
go, my dear Abb6," said she. I made her take 
some orange-flower water, in a silver goblet, for 
her teeth chattered. She then told me to call 
her equerry. He came in, and she calmly gave 
him her orders^ to have every thing prepared at 
her hotel; in Paris ; to tell all her people to get 
ready to go ; and to desire her coachman not to 
be out of the way; She th^n shut herself up, to 
confer with the Abb6 de Bernis, who left her, to 
go to the Council. Her door was then shut. 
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except to the ladies with whom she was particularly 
intimate> M. de Soubise^ M. de Qontaut, the Mi- 
nisters, and some others. Several ladies, in fie 
greatest distress, came to talk to me in my room : 
they compared the conduct of M. de Machault 
with that of M. de Richelieu, at Metz. Madame 
had related to thenr circumstances extremely to 
the honour of the Duke, and, by contrast, the 
severest satire on the Keeper of the Seals. ** He 
thinks, or pretends to think," said she, ** that the 
priests will be clamorous for my dismissal ; but 
Quesnay, and all the physicians, declare, that 
there is not the slightest danger." Madame 
having sent for me, I saw the Marechale de 
Mirepoix coming in. While she was at the door, 
she cried out, '' What are all those trunks, Ma- 
dame ? Your people tell me you are going."— 
'* Alas ! my dear friend, such is our Master's de- 
sire, as M. de Machault tells me." — '* And what 
does he advise ? " said the Mar6chale. ** That I 
should go without delay." During this conversa* 
tion, I was undressing Madame, who wished to be 
at her ease on her chaise-longue. '' Your Keeper 
of the Seals wants to get the power into his own 
hands, and betrays you ; he, who quits the field, 
loses it." I went out. M. de Soubise entered, 
then the Abb6, and M. de Marigny. The latter, 
who was very kind to me, came into «my room an 
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hour afterwards. I was alone. ^* She will re* 
main/' said he ; ''but, hush! — she will make an 
appearance of going, in order not to set her ene- 
mies at work. It is the little Mar6chale who 
prevailed upon her to stay: her keeper (so she 
called M. de Machault) will pay for it." Quesnay 
came in, and, having heard what was said^ with 
his monkey airs, began to relate a fable of a fox, 
who; being at dinner with other beasts; persuaded 
one of them that his enemies were seeking him, 
in order that he might get possession of his share 
in his absence. I did not see Madame again till 
very late, at her going to bed« She was more 
calm* Things improved, from day to day, and de 
Machault, Uie faithless friend, was dismissed. 
The King returned to Madame de Pompadour^ 
as usual. I learnt, by M. de Marigny, that the 
Abb^ had been, one day, with M. d'Argenson, to 
endeavour to persuade him to live on friendly 
terms with Madame, and that he had been very 
coldly received. " He is the more arrogant," 
said he, '' on account of Machault's dismissal, 
which leaves the field cl^ar for him, who has more 
experience, and more, talent ; and, I fear, that he 
will, therefore, be disposed to declare war till death." 
The next day, Madame having ordered her chaise^ 
I was curious to know where she was going, for 
she went out but little, except to church, sg^d to 
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the houses of the Miaisters. I was told that she 
was gone to visit M. d'Argenson. She returned 
in at hour^ at farthest, and seemed very much out 
of apirits. She leaned on the chimney-piece, with 
her eyes filled on the border of it. M. de Bernis 
entered. I waited for her, to take off her cloak 
and gloves. She had her hands in her muff. 
The Abb^ stood Ipoking at her for i^ome miiiutes ; 
at last, he said, ** You look like a sheep in a re* 
fleeting mood.'' She awoke from her reverie^ and, 
throwing her nuiff on the easy chair, replied, " It 
is a wolf who makes the sheep reflect.'* I went 
out ; the King entered shortly after, and I heard 
Madame de Pompadour sobbing. The Abb6 
came into my room, and told me to bring some 
Hoffman's drops: the King himself mixed the 
draught with sugar, and presented, it to her in 
the kindest manner possible. She smiled, and 
kissed the King's bands. I left the room. Two 
days after, very early in the morning, I heard of 
M^ d'Argenson'd exile. It Was her doing, and 
was, indeed, the strongest proof of her influence 
that could be given. The King was much at- 
tached to M, d'Argenson, and the war, then car- 
rying on, both by sea and land, rendered the dis- 
missal of two. such ministers extremely. imprudent. 
This. was. the universal opinion at the time. 
Many people talk of the lettej: of the Count 
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d*Argenson to Madame d'Esparb^s. I give it, 
according to the most correct version. — " The 
doubtful is, at length, decided. The Keeper of 
the Seals is dismissed. You will be recalled, my 
dear Countess, and we shall be ^masters of the 
field." 

It is much less generally known, that Arboulin, 
whom Madame calls Bou-bou, was supposed to 
be the person who, on the very day of the dis- 
missal of the Keeper of the Seals, bribed the 
Count's confidential courier, who gave him this 
letter. Is this report founded in truth ? I cannot 
swear that it is ; but it is asserted, that the letter 
is written in the Count's style. Besides, who 
could so immediately have invented it ? It, how- 
ever, appeared certain, from the extreme displea- 
sure of the King, that he had some other subject 
of complaint against M. d'Argenson, besides his 
refusing to be reconciled with Madame. Nobody 
dares to shew the slightest attachment to the dis- 
graced minister. I asked the ladies who were 
most intiibate with Madame de Pompadour, as 
well as my own friends, what they knew of the 
matter; but they knew nothing. I can under-^ 
stand why Madame did not let them iuto her con- 
fidence at that moment. She will be less reserved 
in time; I care very little about it, since I see 
that she is well> and appears happy. 
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The King said a thing, which did him honour, 
to a person, whose name Madame withheld from 
me. A nobleman, who had been a most assiduous 
courtier of the Count, said^ rubbing his hands 
with an air of great joy, " I have just seen the 
Count d'Argenson's baggage set out/* When 
. the King heard him, he went up to Madame, 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, *^ And imme- 
diately the cock crew." 

I believe this is taken from Scripture, where 
Peter denies our Lord. I confess, this circum- 
stance gave me great pleasure. It shewed that 
the King is not the dupe of those around him, 
and that he hates treachery and ingratitude. 

Madame sent for me yesterday evening, at 
seven o'clock, to read something to hor; the 
ladies who were intimate with her were at Paris, 
and M. de Gontaut ill. '' The King,'* said she, 
*' will stay late at the Council this evening; they 
are occupied with the affairs of the Parliament 
again." She bade me leave off reading, and I 
was going to quit the room, but she called out, 
'* Stop." She rose ; a letter was brought in for 
her, and she took it with an air of impatience and 
ill-humour. After a considerable time, she began 
to talk openly, which only happened when she 
was extremely vexed ; and, as none of her con- 
fidential friends were at hand, she said to me. 
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" This is from my brother. It is what he would 
not have dared to say to me, so he writes. I had 
arranged a marriage for him with the daughter 
of a man of title ; he appeared to be well inclined 
to it, and I, therefore, pledged my word. He 
now tells me, that he has made inquiries ; that the 
parents are people of insupportable hauteur ; that 
the daughter is very badly educated ; and that 
he knows, from authority not to be doubted, that 
when she heard this marriage discussed, she spoke 
of the connection with the most supreme contempt; 
that he is certain of this fact ; and, that I was still 
more contemptuously spoken of than himself. In 
a word, he begs me to break off the treaty. But* 
he has let me go too far ; and now he will make 
these people my irreconcileable enemies. This 
has been put in his head by some of his flatterers ; 
they do not wish him to change his way of living; 
and very few of them would be received by his 
wife." I tried to soften Madame, and, though I 
did not venture to tell her so, I thought her bro- 
ther right. She persisted in saying these were 
lies, and, on the following Sunday, treated her 
brother very coldly. He said nothing to me at 
that time ; if he had, he would have embarrassed ^ 
me greatly. Madame atoned for every thing, 
by procuring favours, which were the means of 
facilitating the young lady's marriage with a gen- 
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tleman of the Court. Her conduct^ two months 
after maniage, compelled Madame to confess that 
her brother had been perfectly right. 

I saw my friend, Madame du Chiron. '* Why," 
said she^ '^ is the Marchioness so violent an eqemy 
to tlie Jesuits ? I assure you she is wrong. All-> 
powerful as she is^ she may find herself the worse 
for their enmity." • I replied, that I knew nothing 
about the matter. ** It is, however, unquestionably 
a fact ; and she does not feel, that a word more or 
less might decide her fate." — *' How do you 
mean ? " said I. " Well, I will explain myself 
fuUy,'^ said she. ''You kt^ow what took place 
at the time the King was stabbed : an attempt 
was made to get her out of the Castle instantly. 
The Jesuits have no other object than the salva- 
tion of their penitents ; but tliey are men, and 
hatred may, without their being d.ware of it, influ- 
ence their minds, and inspire them with a greater 
degree of severity than circtunstances absolutely 
demand. Favour and partiality may, on the 
other hand, induce the confessor to make great 
concessions ; and the shortest interval may suffice 
to save a favourite, especially if any decent 
pretext can be found for prolonging her stay at 
Court/* I agreed with her in. all she said, but F 
told her, that I dared not touch that string. On 
reflecting on this conversation afterwards, I waa 
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forcibly struck with this fresh proof of the in- 
trigues of the Jesuits, which^ indeed, I knew well 
already. I thought that, in spite of what I had 
replied to Madame du Chiron, I ought to com- 
municate this to Madame de Pompadour, for the 
ease of my conscience ; but that I would abstain 
from making any reflection upon it. " Your friend, 
Madame du Chiron," said she, " is, I perceive, 
a£Sliated to the Jesuits, and what she says does 
not originate with herself. She is commissioned 
by some reverend father, and I will know by 
whom." Spies were, accordingly, set to watch her 
movements, and they discovered, that one father 
de Saci, and, still more particularly, one father 
Frey, guided this lady's conduct. " What a pity," 
said Madame to me, ** that the Abb6 Chauvelin 
cannot know this." He was the most formidable 
enemy of the reverend fathers. Madame du 
Chiron always looked upon me as a Jansenist« 
because I would not espouse the interests of the 
good fathers with as much warmth as she did, 

Madame is completely absorbed in the Abb6 
de Bemis, whom she thinks capable of any thing ; 
jihe talks of him incessantly. Apropos, of this 
Abb6, I must relate an anecdote, which almost 
makes one believe in conjurors. A year, or fifteen 
months, before her disgrace, Madame de Pom- 
padour, being at Fontainbleau, sat down to write. 
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over which hung a portrait of the King. While 
she was shutting the desk, after she had finished 
writing, the picture fell, and struck her violently 
on the head. The persons who saw the accident 
were alarmed, and sent for Doctor Quesnay. He 
asked the circumstances of the case, and ordered 
bleeding and anodynes. Just as she had been 
bled, Madame de Brancas entered, and saw us all 
in confusion and agitation, and Madame lying on 
her chaise4ongue. She asked what was the matter^ 
and was told. After having expressed her regret, 
and having consoled her, she said, '' I ask it as a 
favour of Madame, and of the King, (who had just 
come in,) that they will instantly send a courier tp 
the Abb^ de Bernis, and that the Marchioness will 
have, the goodness to write a letter, merely re- 
questing him to inform her what his fortune- 
tellers told him, and to withhold nothing from 
the fear of making her uneasy.'' The thing was 
done as she desired, and she then told us, that 
La Bontemps had predicted, from the dregs in 
the coffee-cup, in which she read every thing, 
that the head of her best friend was in danger, 
but that no fatal consequences would ensue. 

The next day, the Abb^ wrote word, that Ma- 
dame Bontemps also said to him, '' You came . 
into the world almost black," and that this was 
the fact. This colour, which lasted for some 

H 
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litne, was attributed to a picture which hung at 
the foot of his mother's bed, and which she often 
Idoked at. It represei^ted a moor bringing to 
Cleopatra a badket of flowers^ containing the asp, 
by whose bite she dei^troyed herself. He said, 
that she also told him, '' Yott have d great deal 
bf money about you, but it does not bdong to 
ydu ;*' and that he had actually in bis pocket two 
hundred louis, for the Duke de la Valli^re. Lastlyi 
he informed us, that she said, looking in the cup, 
^* I see one of your friends— the best — a distin- 
guished lady, threatened with ati accident :*' that 
he confessed, that, in spite of all his philosophy, 
he turned pale ; that she remarked this, looked 
again into the cup, and continued, '* Her head will 
b^ slightly in danger, but of this no appearance will 
f emaih half an hour afterwards. It was impossible 
to doubt the fticts." They appeared so surprising to 
the King, that he desired some inquiry to be made 
concerning the fortune-teller. Madame, however, 
pirotected her from the pursuit of the Police. 

A man, Who was quite as astonishiffg as this 
fortune-telUr, often visited Madame I3e Pompa* 
dour. This wa^ the Count de St. Oermain, who 
Wildfa^d to ha:ve it belieVed, that he had lived 
Aevewd centuries** One day, at her toilet, 

* St. Germain was an adept — a worthy ptedecessor of Cag- 
Hbstrd, Vrho eiEp^bted to Hve five htmdred years. Tbe Co«int 
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Madame saici to him« in my prese^pe, '* \Ybat wa^ 
the personal appear^^i^e pf Francis I. ? H^ ivas 
a King I should have liked."—'* He was, indeed, 
very captivatipg," said St. Qermain \ and he pro- 
ceeded to describe his face and person as one floes 
that of a man one hasi accurately observed. ** It 
is a pity he was too ardent I could have given 
him some goipd advice, which would have saved 

de St Germain pretended to have already lived two thousand, 
and, according; to him, the account was still running. He 
went so far, as to claim the power of transmitting the gift of 
long life. One day, calling upon his servant to bear witness 
to a fiaict that went pretty far back, the man replied, '^ I have 
no recollection of it, Sir ; you forget that I have only had the 
bonoor of seryiog you for five hundred years.'' 

St Germain, like all other charlatans of this sort, assumed a 
theatrical magnificence, and an air of science, calculated to 
deceive the vulgar. His best instrument t»f deception was the 
phantasmagoria; and as, by means of this abuse of the science 
of optics, he called up shades which were asked for, and almost 
always recognised, his correspondence with the other world 
was a thing proved by the concurrent testimony of numerous 



He played 'l^e same game in London, Venice, and Holland, 
but he constantly regretted Paris, where his miracles were never 
questioned. 

St. Germain passed his latter days at the court of the Prince 
of Hesse Cassel, and died at Plewig, in 1784, in the midst of 
fail enthusiastic disciples, and to their infinite astolu^hment at 
his sharing the common destiny. 
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him from all his misfortunes ; but h.e would not 
have followed it; for it seems as if a fatality at- 
tended princes, forcing them to shut their ears, 
those of the mind, at least, to the best advice, and 
especially in the most critical moments." — *' And 
the Constable,'' said Madame, " what do you 
say of him ? " — '\ I cannot say much good, or 
much harm of him," replied he. ** Was the Court 
of Francis I. very brilliant ? '' — ** Very brilliant ; 
but^those of his grandsons infinitely surpassed it. 
In the time of Mary Stuart, and Margaret of Va- 
lois, it was a land of enchantment, — a temple, 
sacred to pleasures of every kind ; those of the 
mind were not neglected. The two Queens were 
learned^ wrote verses, and spoke with captivating 
grace and eloquence." Madame said, laughing, 
" You seem to have seen all this." — " I have an 
excellent memory," said he, *' and have read the 
history of France with great care. I sometimes 
amuse*myself, not by makings but by letting it be 
believed, that I lived in old times." — " You do 
not tell me your age, however, and you give your- 
self out for very old. The Countess de Gergy, who 
was ambassadress to Venice, I think, fifty years 
ago, says she knew you there exactly what you 
are now."—" It is true, Madame, that I have 
known Madame de Gergy a long ti'me."*^" But, 
according to what she saysy you would be more 
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than a hundred/* — '* That is not impossible/' 
said he, laughing ; ** but it is, I allow, still more 
possible, that Madame de Gergy, for whom I 
have the greatest respect, may be in her dotage." 
— " You have given her an elixir, the effect of 
which is surprising. She declares, that for a long 
time she has felt as if she was only four-and -twenty 
years of age; why don't you give some to the 
King?" — ^''Ah! Madame," said he, with a sort, 
of terror, '* I must be mad to think of giving the 
King an unknown drug.'' I went into my room 
to write down this conversation. 

Some days afterwards, the King, Madame de 
Pompadour, some Lords of the Court, and the 
Count de St. Germain, were talking about his 
secret for causing the spots in diamonds to dis- 
appear. The King ordered a diamond of middUng 
size, which had a spot, to be brought. It was 
weighed; and the King said to the Count, 
'' It is valued at two hundred and forty pounds ; 
but it would be worth four hundred, if it had no 
spot. Will you try to put a hundred and sixty 
pounds into my pocket ? " He examined it care- 
fully, and said, '' It may be done ; and I will bring 
it you again in a month." At the time appointed, 
the Count brought back the diamond, without a 
spot, and gave it to the King. It was wrapped 
in a cloth of amianthus, which he took off. The 
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King had it weigbed, and found it but vety little 
diminished. The King sent it to his jeweller^ by 
M. de Gdntaut, without telling him any thing of 
what had passed. The jeweller g^ve three hun- 
dred and eighty potmds for it. Tlie King, however, 
sent for it back again, ^nd kept it as a durfosiiy. 
He could not overcome his tmhtpA^, aiid said, that 
M. de St. Germain must be worlft millions, espe- 
cially if he had also the secret of making large 
dikmoYids out cf( a number of small ones. He 
neither said that he had, nor that he had not ; but 
he positively asserted, that he could make pearls 
grow, and give t!hem the finest water. The King 
paid him great attention, and so did Madame de 
Pompadour. It was from her I learnt what I have 
just related. M.Quesnay said, talking of the pearls, 
*' They are produced by a disease in the oyster. 
It is possible to know the cause of it ; but, be that 
as it may, he^is not the less a qtiack, since he 
pretends to have the elixir vita, and to have lived 
several centuries. Our master is, however, in-- 
fatuated by him, and sometimes talks of him as 
if his descent were illustrious." 

I have seetx him fi^qbently : he appeared to be 
about fifty : he was neither fat, nor thin : he bad 
an acute, intelligent lodk, dressed very simply, 
but in good taste ; he ^vore very fine diamonds in 
his rings, watch, and ^nuiF-box. He came, one 
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^y^ to viait Madame de Pompadoiur, at a tion^ 
when the Gouirt was io full «pleii4Qur> wit|i knee 
And sbo^buckles of diamonds so fine and br]i<- 
liant, that Madame said, rsbe did AQt il^^eve tlji^e 
King had uny equal to them. He went ii]4;o tbe 
aAti-chamber io take them off, aind hroi:^ght theopi 
to be exaanmed ; tbey were compared with oUm^9 
in the room» And the Puke de Gontaut, ij^ho wf^ 
present^ said^ they were worth at least . ei^^ 
thousand pounds. He wo.re» at the same time, a , 
snuff-box of mestimable value^ a^d r^by sleeve- 
buttoDs, which were perfectly da2;zling* Nobody 
coidd find out by what means this ms^ became 
tioriohand so. remarkable; but the King would 
not suffer him to be spokep of with ridicule or 
contempt. He was said to >be a bastard son of 
the King of Portugal. 

I learnt^from ,M.de Marigny, that the relations 
of the good little Marichak (de Mirepoix) had 
been extremely severe ypon her,, for what tl^ey 
called the baseness of her conduct, wijth i^egard 
to 'Madmne de Pompadour. They said^ she held 
the stones of the •cherries whiph Madame, ate in 
her ectfriage, in her beautiful. little hc^nds, and 
that she sate in the front of the carriage^ while 
Madame occupied ^ the ^ole seat in the inside. 
The. truth was, that, in going to(>6cy, in an in- 
supportably hot day, they both wished to sit 
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alone, that they might be cooler ; and as to tfa€ 
matter of th« cherries, the villagers having brought 
them some, they ate them to refresh themselves, 
while the horses were changed ; and the Marcchah 
emptied her pocket-handkerchief, into which they 
had both thrown the cherry-stones, ont of the 
carriage window. The people who were.changing 
the horses had given their own version of the 
affair. 

I had, as you know, a very pretty room at Ma- 
dame's hotel, whither I generally went privately. 
I had, one day, had visits from two or three Paris 
acquaintances, who told me news; and Madame, 
having sent for me, I went to her, and found her 
with M. de Gontaut. I could not help instantly 
saying to her, '* You must be much pleased, Ma- 
dame, at the noble action of the Marquis de ^— — •" 
Madame replied, drily, ** Hold your tongue, and 
listen to what I have to say to you." I returned 
to my little room, where I found the Countess 
d'Amblimont, to whom I mentioned Madame's 
reception of me. ** I know what is the matter,'' 
said she; ** it has no relation to you. I will 
explain it to you. The Marquii de ■ has 

told all Paris, that, some days ago, going home 
at night, alone, and on foot, he heard cries in a 
street called F6rou, which is dark, and, in great 
part, arched over. That he drew his sword. 
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and went down this street^ in which Jpe saw, bj 
the light of a larnp^ a very handsome woman, to 
whom some ruffians were offering violence; that 
he approached, and that the woman cried out, 
' Save me ! save me ! ' Th^t he rushed upon the 
wretches, two of whom fought him, sword in 
hand, whilst a third held the woman, and tried to 
stop her mouth ; that he wounded one in the 
arm ; and that the ruffians, hearing people pass at 
the end of the street^ and fearing they might 
come to his assistance, fled ; that he then went" 
up to the lady, who told him, that they were not 
robbers, but villains, one of whom was desperately 
in love with her ; that the lady knew not how to 
express her gratitude; that she had begged him 
not to follow her, after he had conducted her to a 
jiacre; that she would not tell him her name^ but 
that she insisted on his accepting a little ring, as 
a token of remembrance; and that she promised 
to see him again, and to tell him her whole history, 
if he gave her his address : that he complied with 
« this request of the lady, whom he represented as a 
charming person, and who, in the overflowing of 
her gratitude, embraced him several times. This i^ 
'all very fine, so far," said Madame d'Amblimont^ 
"but hear the rest. The Marquis de ^ — ex- 
hibited himself every where the next day with 
a black ribbon bound round ' his arm, near the 
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wristy in which part he «ald he had received a 
wound. He related his story to every body« and 
eveacy body commented upon it after his own 
fashion. He went to dine with the I>aupfain, who 
spoke to him of his bravery^ and of his fair un- 
known, and told him^ that he had already cook- 

plimented the Duke de C on the affair. I 

forgot to tell you/' continued Madame d'AmbU" 
mont, '^ that, on the very night of -the adventure, 
he called 6n Madame d^Estiliac^ an old gambler, 
whose house is open till four in the morniag,; 
that every body there was surprised at the dis- 
ordered «tate in which he appeared ; that his bag- 
wig had fallen off, one skirt of his coat was cut, 
and his right hatid bleeding* That they instantly 
bound it iq)> andtgave him some Rpta wine. Four 

days ago, the Duke de C — «upped with the 

King,, and ^t>near M. de St. Florentin. He talked 
:to him of his relation's adventure, and asked him 
if he had made any inquiries concerning the lady. 
M. de St. Florentin coldly answered, * No :' and 

M. de C remarked, on asking him some 

farther questions, that he kept his eyes fixed on 
his plate, looked embarrassed, and answered in 
monosyllables. He asked him the xeason of this, 
•up<m which M. de St. Florentin told him> that it 
was extremely distressing to him to see him under 
such a mistake. ^ !How can you know that, sup- 
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posing it to be the fact/ saM M. de ■ . 

' Notiking is more easy to prove/ replied M. de 
St. Florentin. ' Vou may imagine that, as }so(m ad 
I was informed of theMarqais de ■ ' -^s adven- 
ture^ I set on foot inquiries, the result of which 
was^ ihat^ on the night when thia affair Was said 
to have taken place, a party of die watoh Was set 
ih ambuscade ill this very street, for the purpose 
of catching a thicff who teas i&oming onttf a gamimg 
house ; that this party was there four hours, and 
heard not the slightest noise/ M. de 0-— ^ 
was greatly incensed at this recifsil/which M. de 
St. Florentin ought, indeed, to have communicated 
to the King. He has ordered, or will order, hi& 
relation, to retire to his province. 

'' After this, you will judge, my dear, whether 
you were very likely to be gracioi«»ly received 
whenyou went open-mouthed with y o ur compliment 
to the Marchioness. This adventure," continued 
she, '^ reminded the King of one which occurred 
about fifteen years ugo. The Oouii^t d'E-^ — — , 
who was ivhat is called enfant WhotmeUr to the 
Dauphin, and about fourteeh yeakti of age, came 
into the Dauphin's apartmerfts, one evening, with 
his bag-wig snatched off, and his ruffles torn, and 
said, that, having waUced rather late near the 
piece of water des Suisses, he had b^en attacked by 
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two robbers; that he had refused to give them 
any thing, drawn his sword, and put himself in 
an attitude of defence; that one of the robbers 
was armed with a sword, the other with a large 
stick, from which he had received several blows, 
but that be had wounded one in the arm, and, 
that hearing a noise at that moment, they had 
fled. But, unluckily for the little Count, it was 
known that people were on the spot at the precise 
time he mentioned, and had heard nothing. The 
Count was pardoned, on account of his youth. 
The Dauphin made him confess the truth, and it 
was looked upon as a childish freak, to set people 
talking about him. 

The King disliked the King of Prussia, because 
he knew that the latter was in the habit of jesting 
upon his mistress, and the kind of life he led. 
It was Frederick's fault, as 1 have heard it said, 
that the King was not his most steadfast ally and 
friend, as much as sovereigns can be towards each 
other ; but the jestings of Frederick had stung 
him, and made him conclude the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. One day, he entered Madame's apartment 
with a paper in his hand, and said, ** The King of 
Prussia is certainly a great man; he loves men 
of talent, and, like Louis XIV., he wishes to make 
Europe ring with his favours towards foreign 
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savans. There is a letter from him, addressed to 
my Lord Mareschal ^, ordering him to acquaint 
a superieur man of my kingdom (d'Alembert), that 
he has granted him a pension ;" and, looking at 
the letter, he read the following words. " You 
must know, that there is in Paris'a man of the 
greatest merit, whose fortune is not proportionate 
to his talents and character ; I may serve as eyes 
to the blind goddess, and repair in some measure 
the injustice, and I beg you to offer on that 
account, I flatter myself that he will accept 

* George Keitb^ better known under the name of Milord 
Marshal, was the eldest son of William Keith, Earl Marshal 
of Scotland. He was an aTowed partisan of the Stuarts, and 
did not lay down the arms he had taken up in their cause until 
it became utterly desperate, and drew upon its defenders useless 
dangers. When they were driven from their country, he re- 
nounced it, and took up his residence successively in Francei 
Prussia, Spain, and Italy. The delicious country and'dimate 
of Valencia he preferred above any other. 

Milord Marshal died in the month of May, 1778. It was 
he who said to Madame Geoffrin, speaking of his brother, who 
was Field-marshal in the Prussian service, and died on the 
field of honour, ** My brother leaves me the most glorious 
inheritance ;** (he had just laid the whole of Bohemia under 
contribution) ^^ his property does not amount to seventy 
ducats.'' An eulogium on Milord Marshal, byd'Alembert, is 
extant. It is the most cruelly mangled of all his works, by 
Linguet. — (Vid, Anmakt Politiques, 1778.^ 
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this penaion^ becauae of the plea9ure I ahall feel 
in obliging a man who joins beauty of character 
to the most sublime intellectual talents." The 
King here stopped, on seeing MM. de Ayen and 
de Gontaut enter, and then recommenced reading 
the letter to them, and added, ** It was given me 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to whAn it 
was confided by Milord Mareschal, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining my permission for this sMime 
g§nius to accept the favour. But," said the King, 
** what do you think is the amount? " Some said, 
six, eight, ten thousand livres. " You have not 
guessed/' said the King ; ** it is twelve hundred 
livres." — ** For sublime talents," said the Duke 
d'Ayen, ** it is not much. But the Philosophers 
will tnake Europe resound with this letter, and 
the King of Prussia will have the pleasure of 
making a great noise at little expense." 

The Chevalier de Courten *, who had been in 
Prussia, came in^ and hearing this story told, said, 
*' I have seen what is much better than that : 
passing through a village in Prussia, I got out at 
the post-house, while I was waiting for horses ; 
and the Postmaster, who was a Captain in the 
Prussian service, shewed me several letters in 



* The Chevalier de C^rteu was a Swiss, and a man of 
talent. 
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Frederick's handwfiting» addressed to )ois uQcle^ 
who was a man of rwak, promising bim to provide 
for bis nephews ; the provision he made for this, 
the eldest of these nephews^ who was dreadfully 
wounded, was the postmastership which he then 
held.'' M. de Marigny related this story at 
Quesnay's, and added, that the man of genius 
above-mentioned, was d'Alembert, and that the 
King had permitted him to accept the pension. 
He added, that his sister had suggested to the 
King, that he had better give d'Alembert a pen- 
sion of twice the value, and forbid him to take 
the King of Prussia's. This advice he would not 
take, because he looked upon d^Alembert as an 
infidel. M. de Marigny took a copy of the letter, 
which he lent me« 

A certain nobleman^ at one time, affected to 
cast tender glances on Madame Adelaide. She 
was wholly unconscious of it ; but, as there are 
Arguses at Court, the King was, of course, told 
of it, and, indeed, he thought he had perceived 
it himself. I know that he came into Madame 
de Pompadour's room one day, in a great passion, 
and said, '* Would you believe that there is a man 
in my Court insolent enough to dare to raise his 
eyes to one of my daughters?" Madame had 
never seen him so exasperated, and this illustrious 
ncJ^Ieman was advised to feign a necessity for 
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visiting his estates. . He remained .there two 
months. Madame told me, long after, that she 
thought that there were no tortures to which the 
King would not' have condemned any man who 
had seduced one of his daughters. Madame Ade- 
laide, at the time in question, was a charming 
person^ and united infinite grace, and much talent, 
to a most agreeable face. 

A courier brought Madame de Pompadour a 
letter, on reading which, she burst into tears. 
It contained the intelligence of the battle of Ros- 
bach, which M. de Soubise sent her^ with all the 
details. I heard her say to the Marshal de Belle- 
Isle^ wiping her eyes, *' M. de Soubise is incon- 
solable; he does not try to excuse his conduct, 
he sees nothing but the disastrous fortune which 
pursues him. "-5-" M. de Soubise must, however, 
have many things to urge in his own behalf, 
said M. de Belle-Isle, ** and so I told the King. 
— " It is very noble in you. Marshal, not to suffer 
an unfortunate man to be overwhelmed ; the pub- 
lic are furious, s^ainst him, and what has he done 
to dese^e it? *' — " There is not a more honourable 
nor a kinder man in the world. I only fulfil my 
duty in doing justice to the truth, and to a man 
for whom I have the most profound esteem. The 
King will explain to you, Madame, how that M. 
de Soubise was forced to give battle by the Prince 
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of Saxe-Hildbourgshausen*, whose troops fled firsts 
and carried along the French troops/^ Madame 
would have embraced the old Marshal if she had 
dared, she was so delighted with him. 

M. de Soubise, having gained a battle f, was 
made Marshal of France : Madame was enchanted 
with her friend's success. But, either it was un- 
important, or the public were offended at his 
promotion; nobody talked of it but Madame's ) 

friends. This unpopularity was concealed fipn*' ^ ^ 
her, and she said to Colin, her steward, ai^ heV 
toilet, ** Are you not delighted at the victory M". 
de Soubise has gained ? What does the public 
say of it? He has taken his revenge well." Colin 
was embarrassed, and knew not what to answer. 
As she pressed him farther, he replied, that he 
had been ill, and had seen nobody for a week. 

M. de Marigny came to see me, one day, very 
much out of humour. I asked him the cause. 
" I have," said he, " just been intreating my sister 
not to make M. le Normand-de-Mezi, Minister 
of the Marine. I told her, that she was heaping 
coals of fire upon her own head. A favourite 
ought not to multiply the points of attack upon 
herself." The Doctor entered. '* You,'' said the 

* Field-marshal of the Imperial army, Nov. 1757. 
t That of Lutzelberg, in Oct. 1758. 
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Doctor, *^ are worth your weight in gold, for the 
good sense and capacity you have shewn in your 
office, and for your moderation, but you will 
never be appreciated as you deserve ; your advice 
is excellent ; there will never be a ship taken but 
Madame will be held responsible for it to the 
public, and you are very wise not to think of 
being in the ministry yourself.'' 

One d&y^ when I was at Paris, I went to dine 
with the Doctor, who happened to be there at the 
same time; there were, contrary to his usual 
custom, a good many people, and, among others, 
a handsome young Master of the Requests, who 
took a title from some place, the name of which I 
have forgotten, but who was a son of M. Turgot, the 
prev&t des marchands. They talked a great deal about 
administration, which was not very amusing to me; 
they then fell upon the subject of the love French- 
men bear to their kings. M. Turgot here joined in 
the conversation, and said, ** This is not a blind at- 
tachment ; it is a deeply rooted sentiment, arising 
from an indistinct recollection of great benefits. 
The French nation — I may go farther-— Europct, 
and all mankind, owe to a King of France," (I 
have forgotten his name *) " whatever liberty they 
enjoy. He established communes, and conferred 

* Philip the I^ong. 
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on an immense namber of men a civil existence. 
I am aware that it may be said, with justice, that 
he served his own interests, by granting these 
franchises ; that the cities paid him taxes, and 
that his design was to use them as instruments 
of weakenii^ the power of the great nobles ; but 
what does that prove, bat that this measure was 
at once useful, politic, and humane ? " From kings 
in general, the conversation turned upon Louis 
XV,, and M« Turgot remarked, that his reign 
would be always celebrated for the advancement 
of the scien^^es, the progress of knowledge, and 
of philosophy. He added, that Louis XV. was 
deficient in the quality which Louis XIV. pos- 
sessed to excess ; that is to say^ in a good opinion 
of himself; that he was well->informed ; that nobody 
was more perfectly master of the topography of 
France; that his opinion in the council was 
always the most judicious ; and that it was much 
to be lamented that he had not more confidence 
in himaelf, or that he did not rely upon some 
minister who enjoyed the confidence of the na- 
tion. Every body agreed with him. I begged M. 
Quesnay to write down what young Target had 
said, and shewed it to Madame. She praised this 
Master of the Requests greatly, and spoke of him 
to the King. ^' It is a good breed," said he. 
One day, I went out to walk, and saw, on my 
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return^ a great many people going and coming, 
and speaking to each other privately : it was evi- 
dent that something extraordinary had happened. 
I asked a person of my acquaintance, what was 
the matter. " Alas ! " said he, with tears in his 
eyes, ** some assassins, who had formed the 
project of murdering the King, have inflicted 
several wounds on a garde-du-corps, who over- 
heard them in a dark corridor; he is carried 
to the hospital; and as he has described the 
colour of these men's coats, the Police is in quest 
of them in all directions, and some people^ dressed 
in clothes of that colour, are already arrested." 
I saw Madame with M. de Gontaut, and I hast- 
ened home. She found her door besieged by a 
multitude of people, and was alarmed : when she 
got in, she found the Count de Noailles. ** What 
is all this. Count ? " said she. He said, he was 
come expressly to speak to her, and they retired 
to her closet together. The conference was not 
long. I had remained in the drawing-room, with 
Madame's equerry, the Chevalier de Sosent, Gour- 
billon, her valet-de-chambre, and some strangers. 
A great many details were related ; but the wounds 
being little more than scratches, and the garde- 
du-corps having let fall some contradictions^ it 
was thought that he was an impostor, who had 
invented all this story to bring himself into favour. 
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Before the night was over, this was proved to be 
the fact, and, I believe, from his own confession. 
The King came, that evening, to see Madame de 
Pompadour ; he spoke of this occurrence with 
great sang froid, and said, ^' The gentleman who 
wanted to kill me was a wicked madman ; this is^ 
a low scoundrel,"" 

When he spoke of Damiens, which was only 
while his trial lasted, he never called him any 
thing but that gentleman, 

I have heard it said, that he proposed having 
him shut up in a dungeon for life ; but, that the 
horrible nature of the crime made the judges in- 
sist upon his suffering all the tortures inflicted 
upon like occasions. Great numbers, many of 
them women, had the barbarous curiosity to wit* 
ness the execution ; amongst others, Madame de 

p ^ a very beautiful woman, and the wife of 

a farmer general. She hired two places at a win- 
dow for twelve louis, and played a game of cards 
in the room whilst waiting for the execution to 
begin. On this being told to the King, he covered 
hiseyes with his hands, and exclaimed, '' Ft, la 
Vilaine ! " I have been told, that she, and others, 
thought to pay their court in this way, and signa- 
Use their attachment to the King's person. 

Two things were related to me by M. Duclos, 
at the time of the attempt on the King's life. 
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Hie first, relative to the Count de Sponheim, 
who was Duke de Deux^Ponts, and next in suc- 
cession to the Palatinate and Electorate of Ba- 
varia. He was thought to be a great friend to the 
King, and had made several long sojourna in 
France. He came frequently to see Madame. 
M. Duclos told us, that the Duke de Deux-Ponts, 
having learned, at Deux-Ponts, the attempt on 
the King's life, immediately set out in a carriage 
for Versailles: " But remark/' said he, " the 
spirit of courtisanerie of a prince, who may 
be' Elector of Bavaria and the Palatinate to- 
morrow. This was not enough. When he arrived 
within tien leagues of Paris, he put on an enormous 
pair of jack'-boots, mounted a post-horse, and 
arrived in the court of the palace cracking his 
whip. If this had been real impatience, and not 
charlatanism, he would have- taken horse twenty 
leagues from Paris."- — " I don't agree with you," 
said a gentleman whom I did not know: *^ impa- 
tience sometimes seizes one towards the end of 
an undertaking, and one employs the readiest 
means then in one's power. Besides, the Duke 
de D^ux-Ponts might wish, by shewing himself 
thus on horseback, to serve the King, to whom 
he is attached, by proving to Frenchmen how 
greatly he is beloved and honoured in other 
countries.^' Duclos reaumed ; ** Well," said 
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he, " do you know the story of M. de C- 



The first day the King saw copipany, after the 

attempt of Damiens^ M, de C pushed so 

vigorously through the crowds that he was one of 
the fir9t to, come into the King's presence ; but 
he had on so shabby a black coat, that it caught 
the King's attention, who burst out laughiqg, and 
said, ' Look at C , he has had the skirt of 

his coat torn off/ M. de C ■ f looked as if 
he was only then first conscious of his loss, and 
said, ' Sire, there is such a multitude hurrying to 
see your Majesty, that I was obliged to fight my 
way through them, and, in the effort, my coat has 
been torn/ — ' Fortunately it was not worth much,' 
said the Marquis de Souvr^, ' and you could not 
have chosen a worse one to sacrifice on the occa- 



sion. 



Madame de Pompadour had been very judi- 
ciously advised to get heit husband, M. le Nor- 
mand, «ent to Constantinople^ as ambassador* 
This would have a little dimi^ished the scandal 
caused by seeing Madame de Pompadour, with 
the title of Marchioness, at Court, and her hus- 
band Farmer-General at Paris. But he was so 
attached to a Paris life, and to his opera habits, 
that he could not be prevailed upon to go. Ma- 
dame employed a certain M. d'Arboulin, with 
whom she had been acquainted bejTore she was sit 
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Court, to negociate this affair. He applied to m 

Madetnoiaelle Rem''^, who had been an opera- i 

daticer, and who was M. le Norntand's mistress. 

She made him very fine promises ; but she was .] 

like him, and preferred a Paris life. She would 

do nothing in it. 

At the time that plays were acted in the little 
apartments, I obtained a lieutenancy for one 
of my relations, by a singular means^ which 
proves the value the greatest people set upon the 
slightest access to the Court. Madame did net 
like to ask any thing of M. d'Argenson, and, being 
pressed by my family, who could not imagine that, 
situated as I was, it could be difficult for me 
to obtain a command for a good soldier, I deter- 
mined to go and ask the Count d*Argenson. I 
made my request, and presented my memorial. 
He received me coldly, and gave me vague an* 
swers. I went out, and the Marquis de V- , 

who was in his closet^ followed me. '^ You wish 
to obtain a command," said he ; " there is one 
vacant, which is promised me for one of my 

* M. le Normand married this Mademoiselle Rtm, accord- 
ing to the following epigram, which was much in vogue : 

Pour r^parer miseriam 
Que Pompadour fit k la France, 
Le Normand, plein de conscience, 
Vient d'^pouser rernpubhcam. 
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prot6g6s ; but if you will do me a favour in return, 
or obtain one for me, I will give it to you. I 
want to be a police officer, and you have it in your 
power to get me the place." I told him, I did 
not understand the purport of hi« jest. ^^ I will 
tell you>'^ said he ; *^ Tartuffe is going to be acted 
in the cabinets, and there is the part of a police 
officer, which only consists of a few lines. Pre- 
vail upon Madame de Pompadour to assign me 
that part, and the command is your's.'^ I 
promised nothing, but I related the history to 
Madame, who said she would arrange it for me. 
The thing was done, and I obtained the command, 
and the Marquis de V — -*- thanked Madame as 
if she had made him a Duke* 

. The" King was often annoyed by the Par- 
liaments^ and said a very remarkable thing con- 
cerning them, which M. de Gontaut repeated to 
Doctor Quesnay in my presence. " Yesterday," 
said he, " the King walked up and down the room 
with an anxious air. Madame de Pompadour 
asked him if he was uneasy about his health, as 
he had been, for some time, rather unwell. ^' No," 
replied he ; '' but I am greatly annoyed by all these 
remonstrances."—" What can come of them," said 
she, " that need seriously disquiet your Majesty ? 
Are you not master of the Parliaments, as well as 
of all the rest of the kingdom ? *'—** That is true," 
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said the King ; " but, if it had not been for these 
counsellors and presidents, I should never have 
been stabbed by tJuit gentleman " (he always called 
Daraiens so). *' Ah ! Sire/' cried Madame de 
Pompadour. '' Hehd the trial/' said he ; '' it was 
the language of those gentlemen he names which 
turned his head/'—'' But/' said Madame, '' I have 
often thought, that if the Archbishop * could be 

sent to Rome " — " Find any body who 

will accomplish that business, and I will give him 
whatever he pleases/' Quesnay said,, the King 
was right in all he had uttered. The Archbishop 
was exiled shortly after, and the King was seri- 
ously afflicted at being driven to take suoh a 
step. " What a pity," he often said^ " that so 
excellent a man should be so obstinate." — " And 
so shallow/' said somebody^ one day. '' Hold 
your tongue," replied the King, somewhat sternly. 
The Archbishop was very charitable, and liberal 
to excess, but he often granted pensions with- 
out discernment f* He granted o^e of an hundred 

* M. de Beaumont. 

t The following is a specimen of the advantages taken of 
his natural kindness. Madame la Caille, who acted the Du- 
ennas at the Op^ra Comique, was recommended to him as the 
mother of a family, who deserved his protection. The worthy 
prelate asked what he could do for her. '^ Monseigneur,'' said 
the a<;tress, ^Uwo words from your hand to the Duke de 
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louis to a pretty woman/ who was very poor, and 
who assumed an illustrious name, to which she 
had no right. The fear lest she should be plunged 
into vice, led him to bestow such excessive 
bounty upon her; and the woman was an ad* 
mirable dissembler. She went to the Archbishop's, 
covered with a great hood, and, when she left 
him, she amused herself with a variety of lovers* 

Great people have the bad habit of talking very 
indiscreetly before their servants. M. de Qontaut 
once said these words, covertly, as he thought, to 

the Duke de , '* That measures had been 

taken, which would, probably, have the effect of 
determining the Archbishop to go to Rome, with 
a Cardinal's bat ; and that, if he desired it, he 
was to have a coadjutor.'' 

A very plausible pretext had been found for 
making this proposition, and for rendering it 

Bicheliea would induce him to grant me a demi-part.** M. de 
Beaumont, who was ^eiy little acquainted with the language 
of the theatre, thought that a demi-ftart meant a more liberal 
portion of the Marshal's alms, and the note was written in the 
most pressing manner. The Marshal answered, ^^that he 
thanked the Archbishop for the interest he took in the Theatre 
Italien, and in Madame laCaille, who wasa very useful person 
at that theatre ; that, nevertheless, she had a bad voice ; but that 
the recommendation of the Ard^ishop was to be preferred to 
the greatest talents, and that the demi^part was granted/' 
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flattering to the Archbishop^ and agreeable to his 
sentiments. The affair had been very adroitly 
begun^ and success appeared certaia. The King 
had the air, towards the Archbishop^ of entire 
unconsciousness of 'what was going on. The 
negociator acted as if he were only following the 
suggestions of his own mind, for the general good. 
He was a friend of the Archbishop, and was very 
sure of a liberal reward. A valet of the Duke de 
Oontaut^ a very handsome young fellow, had per- 
fectly caught the sense of what was spoken in a 
mystierious manner. He was one of the lovers of 
the lady of the hundred louis ayear, and had 
heard her talk of the Archbishop, whose relation 
she pretended to be. He thought he should secure 
her good graces, by informing her, that great 
efibrts were making to induce her patron to reside 
at Rome, with a view to get him away from 
Paris. The lady instantly told the Archbishop, 
as she was afraid of losing her pension if he 
went. The information squared so well with the 
negociation then on foot, that the Archbishop had 
no doubt of its truth. He cooled, by degrees, in 
his conversations with the negociator, whom he 
regarded as a traitor, and ended by breaking 
with him. These details were not known till long 
afterwards. The lover of the lady, having beeii 
sent to the Bic&tre, some letters were found among 
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hifii papers, which gave a scent of the affair, and 
he was made to confess the rest. 

In order not to compromise the Duke de Gon« 
taut, the King was told that the valet had 
come to .a knowledge of the business from a 
letter which he had found in his master's clothes. 
The King took his revenge by humiliating the 
Archbishop, which he was enabled to do, by 
means of the information he had obtained con- 
cerning the conduct of the lady, his prot6g6e. 
She was found guilty of swindling, in concert with 
her beloved valet ; but, before her punishment 
was inflicted, the Lieutenant of Police was ordered 
to lay before Monseigneur a full account of the 
conduct of his relation and pensioner. The .Arch- 
bishop had nothing to object to the proofs which 
were submitted to him; he said, with perfect calm- 
ness, that she was not his relation ; and, raising 
his hands to heaven, *' She is an unhappy wretch,'* 
said he, " who has robbed me of the money which 
was destined for the poor. But Ood knows, 
that, in giving her so large a pension, I did not 
act lightly. I had, at that time, before my eyes 
the example of a young woman who once asked 
me to grant her seventy pounds a-year, promising 
me, that she would always live very virtuously, as 
she had hitherto done. I refused her, and she 
said, on. leaving me, ' I must turn to the left. 
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Monseigneur, since the way on the right is closed 
against me/ The unhappy creature has kept her 
word but too well. She found means of establish- 
ing a phwro-table at her hooBe, which is toleriated ; 
and she joins, to the most profligate conduct in 
her own person^ the infamous trade of a corrupter 
of youth ; her house is the abode of every vice. 
Think, Sir« after that, whether it was not an act 
of prudence, on my part, to grant the woman in 
question a pension, suitable to the rank in which 
I thought her born, to prevent her abusing the 
gifts of youth, beauty^ and talents, which she 
possessed, to her own perdition, and the destruc- 
tion of others." The Lieutenant of Police told 
the King, that he was touched with the candour 
and the noble simplicity of the prelate. '' I never 
doubted his virtues," replied the King, '' but I 
wish he would be quiet." This same Archbishop 
gave a pension, of fifty pounds a-year, to the 
greatest scoundrel in Paris. He is a poet*, who 

* Robb^ de Beauveset, celebrated, oc^ at least, known, for 
his impious and licentious verses. His filthy life corresponded 
with his cynical writings. He reformed, in some degree, 
towards the middle of his life, in consequence of the persua- 
sions of the Count d'Autr^, who was, at that time, very pious, 
but ceased to be so after he had conrerted Robb^. ^^ I shall 
work out my salvation as I serve in the militia," said he, "by 
substitute.'" 
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writes abominable verees ; this pension is granted 
on condition that his poems are never printed. 
I learned this fact from M. de Marigny^ to whom 
he recited some of his horrible verses one even- 
ingy when he supped with him^. in company with 
some people of quality. He chinked the money 
in his pocket : '' This is my good Archbishop's/' 
said he^ laughing ; '' I keep my word with him ; 
my poem will not be printed during my life» but 
I read it. What would the good prelate say, if 
he knew, that I shared my last quarter's allowance 
with a charming little opera-dancer ? ' It is the 
Archbishop, then, who keeps me/ said he to me ; 
' Oh la ! how droll that is !' " The King heard this, 
and was much scandalised at it. " How difficult 
it is to do good ! " said he. 

The King came into Madame de Pompadour's 
room, one day, as she was finishing dressing. 
** I have just had a strange adventure," said he : 
" would you believe, that, in going out of my 
ward-room into my bed-room, I met a gentletnan 
face to face ? " — *' My God ! Sire," cried Madame, 
terrified. '' It was nothing/' replied he ; ** but 
I confess I was greatly surprised : the man ap- 
peared speechless with consternation. What do 

Robb^ died at St. Gennaine, in 1794; his verses are to be 
found in several collections, but have never been published to- 
gether. 
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you do here ? said I, civilly. He threw himself 
on his knees, sayings ' Pardon me. Sire ; and, 
above all, have me searched/ He instantly emp- 
tied his pockets himself; he pnlled off his coat 
in the greatest agitation and terror : at last, he 

told me, that he was cook to , and a friend 

of Beccari, whom he came to visit ; that he had 
mistaken the stair-case, and, finding all the doors 
open, he had wandered into the room in which 
I found him, and which he would have instantly 
left: I rang ; Guimard came, and was astonished 
enough at finding me t&te-&-t6te with a man in 
bis shirt. He begged Guimard to go with him 
into another room, and to search his whole person. 
After this, the poor devil returned, and put on 
his coat. Guimard said to me, ' He is certainly 
an honest man, and tells the truth; this may, 
besides, be easily ascertained.' Another of the 
servants of the palace came in, and happened to 
know him. ' I will answer for this good man,' 
said he, ' who, moreover, makes the best bauf d 
Fecarlate in the world.' As I saw the man was so 
agitated that he could not stand steady, I took 
fifty louis out of my bureau, and said, ' Here, Sir, 
are fifty louis, to quiet your alarms.' He went 
out, after throwing himself at my feet." Madame 
exclaimed on the impropriety of having the King*s 
bed-room thus accessible to every body. He 
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talked wiUr great calmness of this strange appa- 
rition, but it was evident that he controlled him* 
self, and that he had, in fact, been much fright- 
ened, as» indeed, he had reason to be. Madame 
highly approved of the gift; and she was the more 
right in applauding it, as it was by no means 
in the King's usual manner. M. de Marigny said^- 
when I told him of this adventure, that he would 
have wagered a thousand louis against the IQng's 
making a present of fifty, if any body but I had 
told him of the circumstance. ** It is a singular 
fact,** continued he, ^\ that all of the race of Valois 
have beenliberal to-excess ; this is not precisely the 
case with the Bourbons, who are rather reproached 
with avarice. Henry IV. was said to be avaricious. 
He gave to his mistresses, because he could refuse 
them nothing; but he played with the eager* 
ness of a man whose whole fortune depends on 
the game. Louis XIV . gave through ostentation. 
It is most astonishing," added he, ^\ to reflect on 
what might have happened. The King mi^t 
actually have been assassinated in his chamber, 
without any body knowing any thing of the matter, 
and without a possibility of discovering the mur« 
derer.'' For more than a fortnight, Madame could 
not get over this incident. 

About that time, she had a quarrel with her 
brother, and both. were in the right. Proposals 
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were made to him to marry the daughter of one of 
the greatest noblemen of the Court, and the King 
consented to create him a Duke, and 6ven to make 
the title hereditary* Madame was right in wishing 
to aggrandise her brother^ but h^ declared, that 
he valued his liberty above all things, and that he 
would not sacrifice it except for a person he really 
loved. He was a true Epicurean philosopher, and 
a man of great capacity, according to the report 
of those who knew him well, and judged him im- 
partially. It ^al^ entirely at his option to have 
had the reversion of M. de St. Florentines place, 
and the place of Minister of Marine, when M. de 
Machault retired; he said to his sister, at that 
time, " I spare you many vexations, by depriving 
you of a slight satisfaction. The public would 
be unju9t to me, however well I might fulfil the 
duties of my offibe. As to M. de St. Florentin's 
place, he may live five-and-twenty years, so that 
I should' not be the better for it ; Kings' mistresses 
are hated enough on their own account; they 
need not also draw upon themselves the hatred 
which is directed against ministers.'' M. Quesnay 
repeated this conversation to me. . 

The TSAxkg had another mistress, who gave Ma- 
dame de Pompadour some uneasiness. She was 
a woman of quality, and the wife of one of the 
most assiduoui^ courtiers. 
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A man in imtnediate' attendance on the King's 
person, and who had the care of his clothes, 
came to me, one day, and told me, that, as he was 
very much attached to Madame* because she was 
good and useful to the King, he wished to inform 
me, that a lett^ having fallen out of the pocket 
of a coat which his Majesty had taken off, he had 
had the curiosity to read it, and found it to be 
from the Countess de — ~, who had already 
yielded to the King's desires. la this letter, she 
required the King tq give her fifty thousand 
crowns in money, a regiment for one of her rela^ 
tions, and a bishopric for another, and to dismiss 
Madame in the space of fifteea days, &c. I ac- 
quainted Madame with what this, maa toldime^ 
and she acted with singular greatness of mthd. 
She said to me, '^ I ought to inform the King of 
this breach of trust of hia servant, who may, by 
the same means, come to, the knowledge of, and 
make a bad use of, important secrets ; but I feel 
A repugnance to ruin the man : however, I cannot 
permit him to remain hear tj^ King's person, and 
here is what I shall do«-Tell him that there is^a 
place of . ten thousand francs a-year vacant in one 
of the provinces; let him solicit th^ Minister of 
Finance for it, and it shall be granted to him ; 
but, if he should ever disclose, through what in« 
terest he has.obtainedit, the King sh^ll be fnade 
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acquainted with his conduct. By this means, I 
think I shall have done all that my attachment 
and duty prescribe. I rid the King of a faithless* 
domestic, without ruining the individual." I did 
ad Madame ordered me : her delicacy and address 
inspired me with admiration. She was not alarmed 
on account of the lady, seeing what her preten- 
sions were. " She drives too quick/' remarked 
Madame, ** and will certainly be overturned on 
the road." The lady died. 

" See what the Court is ; all is corruption there, 
from the highest to the lowest," said I to Madame, 
one day, when she was speaking to me of some 
facts that had come to my knowledge. '' I 
could tell you many others," replied Madame; 
'' but the little chamber where you often remain, 
must furnish you with a sufficient number." This 
was a little nook, from whence I could hear a 
great part of whatpassed in Madame's apartment. 
The Lieutenant of Police sometimes came 
secretly to this apartment, and waited there. 
Three or four persons, of high consideration, also 
found their way in, in a mysterious manner, and 
several devotees, who were, in their hearts, enemies 
of Madame de Pompadour. But these men had not 
petty objects in view ; one required the government 
of aprovince ; another, a seat in the council ; a third, 
a Captaincy of the Guards ; and this man would 
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have obtained it^ if the Mar^chale de Mirepoix 
had not requested it for her brother^ the Prince 
of Beauvau. The Chevalier du Muy was not 
among these apostates ; not even the premise of 
being High Constable would have tempted him 
to make up to Madame, still less to betray his 
master, the Dauphin. This prince was, to the 
last degree, weary of the station he held. Some- 
times^ when teased to deatnby ambitious people^ 
who pretended to be Catos, or wo nd ^ i f fully de^ a u t, 
he took part against^ minister again&fl^hom he 
was prepossessed ; then relapsed into his accus- 
tomed state of inactivity and ennui. 

The King used to say, '' My soum lazy ; his 
temper is Polonese ; — hasty and changiiable ; he 
hds no tastes ; he cares nothing for hunting, for 
women, or for good living;- perhaps he imagines, 
that, if he were in my place, he would be happy : 
at first, he would make great changes, create 
every thing anew, as it were* In a short time, he 
would be as tired of the rank of Kihg, as he now 
is of his own ; he is only fit to lite en pkihsophe, 
with clever people about him.'^ The King added, 
** He loves what is right ; he is truly virtuous, 
and does not want understanding/' 

M. de St. Germain said, one day^ to the King, 
'' To think well of mankind, one must be neither 
a Confessor, nor a Minister^ nor a Lieutenant of 
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Police.**— '' Nor a Ring/' said his Majesty* " Ah J 
Sire," replied he, ** you repei^ber the fog we had 
a few days ago, when we could not see four steps 
bef(Mre us* Kings are commonly surrounded by 
stiU thicker . fogs, collected around them by men 
of intriguing character, and ikitbless ministers : — 
all, of every class, unite in endeavouring to make 
things ap{>ear to ELings in |tny light but the true 
onew' I beam} thisvfr^m the mouth of the famous 
Qouikt deSt. Germain, as Twas atteftnling upon 
Madame,^ who was ill in bed. -The King was 
there ; and the Count, Ivho was a welcome visitor, 
had been admitted. There were, also, present M. 
do Gbnta^t^^adame <le Brancas^ and the Abb6 
de' Betnis. I remember, that the very same day 
after the Count was gone out, the 'King talked in 
a style which gave Madame great pain. Speaking 
of the King of Prussia, he said, '^ That is a mad* 
i^an, who will risk all to gain all, and may, per- 
lia:^s, win the gaoie, though he has neither reli- 
gion, morals, nOr principles. He wants to. make 
a noise in the world, and he will succeed. Julian, 
the Apostate, did the same." — " I never «aw the 
King so animated before," observed Madame, 
when he wds gone out ; " and really tbe com- 
parison with Julian, the Apostate, is not amiss, 
considering the irreUgion of the King of Prussia. 
If > he gets out of bis perplexities, Burrounded as 
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he is, by his enemies, he.ivill be one of the grea^st^ 
men in history," 

M* de Bemis remarked, ^' Madaiae.is correct 
inber ja4gment, for.sl^ hfis qo rps^sc^i to pro- 
noance his .praises ; iior have I, thoij^gh I agi:ee 
with what she : says." . IJAja^aiK^e de P^ompadour 
^ever .enjoyed. so ^ much in^uei^tqe; as %^, iJbie. time 
w.hen>M*.de Choiii^ b^caxK^e one of th^ vfjioBtry. 
From the ti^e, of the i^ibb^ de 3^mSj. ^he had 
afforded him her constant jSuppprjt,,,^n4^]be, had 
been employed in foreign a$airs» qf , ifhich he was 
said to know but Uttle. Madame made the Treaty 
of Vienna, though the first idea pf it was cer- 
tainly furnished her by the Abb^. I ^aye been 
informed, by several persons, that the King often 
talked to Madame upon this subject j for pay OT^rn 
part, I never beard any CQUversation relative to it^ 
except the high praises bestoiyed l^y her on the 
Empress^ and. the Prince de Kaunitzi whom she 
had known a good deal of. , She said^ t^at he had 
a clear head,, the bead of a statesman. One day, 
when she. was talkie in this strain^ some onie 
tried to cast, ridicule, upon the,Prince, on account 
of the style in which^Ji^^wore his hair, and the 
four, valets de. chaojibre, who made the, hair-powder 
fly in all directions,wlule Ka,unitz ran aboutj, that jb^ 
might only catch the superfine part of it. " Aye,'' 
said Ma^amei '* just as Alcibiades cut off his dog's 
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tail, io order to give the Athenians something to 
talk about, and to turn their attention from those 
things he wished to conceal/^ 

Never was the public mind so inflamed against 
Madame de Pompadour, as when news arrived 
of the battle of Rosbach. Every day, she received 
anonymous letters, full of the grossest abuse; 
atrocious verses, threats of poison and assassina- 
tion. She continued long a prey to the most 
acute sorrow, and could get no sleep but from 
opiates. All this discontent was excited by her 
protecting the Prince of Soubise ; and the Lieu- 
tenant of Police had great difficulty in allaying 
the ferment of the people. The King affirmed, 
that it was not his fault. M« dn Verne v* was 
the confidant of Madame in every thing relating 
to war; a subject which he well understood, 
though not a military man by profession. The 
old Marshal de Noailles called him, in derision, 
the General of the flour, but Marshal Saxe, one day, 
told Madame that du Vemeyknew more of military 
matters than the old Marshal. Du Vemey once 
puid a visit to Madame de Pompadour, and found 
her in company with the King, the Minister of 
War, and two Marshals : he submitted to them 
the plan of a campaign, which was generally 

* Brotiier of M. de Montmartel, and a man of great talent. 
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applauded. It was through his influence that 
M. de Richelieu was appointed to the command 
of the army, instead of the Marshal d'Estr^es. 
He came to Quesnay, two days after, when I was 
with him: the Doctor began talking about the 
art of war, and I remember he said, *' Military 
men make a great mystery of their art ; but what 
is the reason that young Princes' have always^the 
most brilliant success ? Why, because they are 
active and daring. When Sovereigns command 
their troops in person, what exploits they perform ! 
clearly, because they are at liberty to run all 
risks." These observations made a lasting im- 
pression on my mind. 

The first physician came, one day, to see Ma- 
dame : he was talking of madmen and madness. 
The King was present, and every thing relating to 
disease of any kind interested him. The first 
physician said, that he could distinguish the 
symptoms of approaching madness six months 
before hand. " Are there any persons about the 
Court likely to become mad?" said the King« 
^* I know one who will be imbecile in less than 
three months," replied he. The King pressed him 
to tell the name. He excused himself for some 
time. At last, he said,^* It is M. de S6chelles> 
the Controller-General."—-'' You have a spite 
against him," said Madame, '' because be would , 
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not grant you what you asked." — " That is true," 
said he ; ** but though that might possibly incline 
me to tell a ^disagreeable tiruth^ it would not make 
me invent one. He is losing his intellects from 
debility. He affects gallantry at his age» and I 
perceive the connection in his ideas is^ becoming 
feeble and irregular." The .King/ laughed ; but, 
three months aflerwavds, he came to Madame, 
spying, ** S6chelle& gives evident proofs of dotage 
in the Council. We must appoint a successor to 
him." Madame de Pompadour told me of this on 
the way to Choisy. Some time afterwards, the 
first physician came to see Madame, and spoke 
to her in private. " You are attached to M. Ber- 
ryer, Madame," said he, *' and I am sorry to have 
to warn you, that he will be attacked by madness^ 
or by catalepsy, before long. I saw him, this 
morning, at chapel, sitting on one of those very 
low little- chairs, which are only meant to kneel 
upon. His knees touched his chin. I went to 
bis house, after mass; his eyes 'were wild, and, 
when his secretary spoke to him, be s^id, ^ Hold 
your tongue, pen. ' A pen^S'bunness^ t> to writer and 
not to speak,*'* Madame, who liked the Keeper 
of the Seals, was very much .concerned, and 
begged the first physician not to jHention what 
he had perceived. Four days after this, M. Ber- 
ryer was seized with catalepsy, after having talked. 
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kkcoh^ently. This is a disease which I did not 
know even by name^ and got it written down for 
me. The patient remains in precisely the same 
position in which. the fit seizes him; one leg or 
arm elevated, the eyes wide open, or just as it may 
happen. . This latter affair was known to all thei 
Court lat tjhet death of the Keeper of the Seals. 

When the Marshal de Belle-Isle's son was 
killed in battle, Madame: persuaded the King to 
pay his father a visit. He was rather reluctant, 
and Madame said to him, with an air half angry, 
half playful, . . 

I « Bari>are ! dont I'orgueil 
Croit U sang d'Un stye trpp pay^ d'un coup d^oeil/^ 

The King laughed, and said, ''Whose fine verses 

are those ?' — '* Voltaire's,'* said Madame . 

*' As barbarous as I am, I gave him the place of 
gentleman in ordinary, and a pension,'' said the 
King. 

The King went in state to call on the Marshal, 
followed by all the Court ; and it, certainly, ap- 
peared that this solemn visit coDsoled the Marshal 
for the loss of his son, the sole heir* to his name. 

When the Marshal died, he was carried to his 
house on a common hand-barrow, covered with a 
shabby cloth. I met the body. ' The bearers 

* Xhfl Mwihal bequeathed a part of his fortune to the Kin^ 
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were laughing and singing. I thought it wa» 
some servant, and asked who it was. How great 
was my surprise at learning that these were the 
remains of a man abounding in honours and in 
riches. Such is the Court: the dead are always 
in fault, and cannot be put out of sight too soon. 
The King said, '* M . Fouquet is dead, I hear.'' 
'^ He Was no longer Fouquet/' replied the Duke 
d*Ayen ; *^ your Majesty had permitted him to 
change that name, under which, however, he ac- 
quired all his reputation." The King shrugged 
his shoulders. His Majesty had^ in fact, granted 
him letters patent, permitting him not to sign 
Fouquet during his ministry. I heard this on 
the occasion in question. — M. de Choiseul had 
the war department at his death. He was every 
day more and more in favour. Madame treated 
him with greater distinction than any previous 
minister, and his manners towards her were 
the most agreeable it is possible to conceive, at 
once respectful and gallant. He never passed a 
day without seeing her. M. de Marigny could 
not endure M. de Choiseul, but he never spoke 
of him, except to his intimate friends. Calling, 
one day, at Quesnay's, I found him there. They 
were talking of M. de Choiseul. , ** He is a mere 
petit maitre," said the doctor, '' and, if he were 
handsomer, just fit to be one of Henry the Third's 
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favourites/' The Marquis de Mirabeau and M. 
de la Riviere came in. ** This kingdom/' said 
Mirabeau, ** is in a deplorable state. There is 
neither national energy, nor the only substitute for 
it — money/* " It can only be regenerated/' said 
la Riviere, ** by a conquest, like that of China, or 
by some great internal convulsion ; but woe to 
those who live to see that ! The French people 
do not do things by halves.'' These words made 
me tremble, and I hastened out of the room. M. 
de Marigny did the same, though without appear- 
ing at all affected by what had been said.-—*' You 
heard de la Riviire,** said he, — *' but don't be 
alarmed, the conversations that pass at the Doctor's 
are never repeated; these are honourable men, 
though rather chimerical. They know not where 
to stop. I think, however, they are in the right 
way ; only, unfortunately, they go too far." I 
wrote ihis down immediately. 

The Count de St. Germain came to see Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, who was ill, and lay on the 
sofa. * He shewed her a little box, containing to- 
pazes, rubies, and emeralds. He appeared to have 
enough to furnish a treasury. Madame sent for 
me to see all these beautiful things. I looked at 
them with an air of the utmost astonishment, but 
lb made signs to Madame that I thought them all 
false. The Count felt for something in a pocket- 
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\^o6k, about twi<^e as lai^e as a spectacle-casis, 
and, at length, drew out two or three little paper 
packets^ which he unfolded, aiyl exhibited a su- 
perb ruby. He threw on the table, with a con- 
temptuous air, a little cross of green and white 
stones. I looked at it, and said, ''That is not to 
be despised." I put it on, and admired it greatly* 
The Count begged me to nccept it, I refused T-he 
urged me to take it. Madame then refused it fOr 
jne. At length, he pressed it.iipon me so.\yannly, 
that Madame^ seeing that it could not be worth 
above forty pounds, made mefetsigiT'to accept it. 
I took the cross, much pleased at the Countls 
politeness ; and, some days after, Madame pre- 
sented him with an enamelled box, vpon which 
was the portrait of some Grecian sage, .(whose 
name I don't rec9llect,) to whom she compared 
him. I shewed the cross to a jeweller, who 
valued it at sixty-five pounds. The Couiit offered 
to bring Madame some enamel portraits, by Pe- 
titot, to look at, and she told him to bring them 
after dinner, while the King was hunting. . He 
shewed his portraits, after which, Madame said to 
him, ''I have heard a great deal of a charming 
story you told two days ago, at supper, at M, le 
Premier's, of an occurrence you witnessed fifty or 
sixty years ago." He smiled and said, "It ie 
rather long." " So much the better," said she, with 
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an air of delight. Madame de Gontaut and the 
ladies came in, and the door was shut .; Madame 
made a sign to me to sit down behind the scree;). 
The Count made many apologies for the ennui 
which his story would, perhaps/ oi^casion. He 
said, ** Sometimes, one can tell a story pretty well, 
and, at other times; it is quite a differbnt thing.". 
^* At the beginning of this century, the Marquis 
de St. Gilles was Ambassador from Spain to the 
Hague. In his youth, he had been particulaily 
intimate with the Count de Moncade, a grandee 
of Spain, ai^d* one of the. richest nobles of that 
country; Some moiiths aftet«the Marquis's arrival 
at the Hague, he received a letter from the Count, 
entreating him, in the name of their former friend- 
ship, to render him the . greatest possible service. 
' You know,* said he, ' my dear Marquis, the 
mortification I felt that the . name of Moncade 
was likely to expire with me. At length, it pleased 
heavei^ to heiir my prayers, and to grant.me a son : 
he gave early promise of dispositions worthy of 
his birth, but he, some time since, formed an up- 
fortunate and disgraceful attachment to the most 
celebrated actress of the company of Toledo. I shut 
my eyes to this imprudence on the part of a young 
man whose conduct had, till then, caused xxxe uh- 
mingled satisfaction. But,having learnt thatbe was 
so blinded by passion, as to intend to marry this 
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girl, and that he had eveu bound himself by a 
written promise to that effect, I solicited the 
King to have her placed in confinement My 
son, having got information of the steps I had 
taken, defeated my intentions, by escaping with 
the object of his passion. For more than six 
months, I have vainly endeavoured to discover 
where he has concealed himself, but I have now 
some reason to think he is at the Hague.' The 
Count earnestly conjured the Marquis to make 
the most rigid search, in order to discover his 
son's retreat, and to endeavour to prevail upon 
him to return to his home. * It is an act of jus* 
tice,' continued he, ** to provide for the girl, if 
she consents to give up the written promise of 
marriage which she has received, and I leave it 
to your discretion to do what is right forhisr, as 
well as to determine the sum necessary to bring 
my son to Madrid, in a manner suitable to his 
condition. I know not,' concluded he, * whether 
you are a father ; if you are, you will be able to 
sympathise in my anxieties/ The Count sub- 
joined to his letter an exact description of his 
son, and the young woman by whom he was 
accompanied. On the receipt of this letter, the 
Marquis lost not a moment in sending to all the 
inns in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague^ 
but in vain-<-*he could find no trace of them. He 
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began to despair of success^ when the idea struck 
him, that a young French page of his» remarkable 
for his quickness and intelligence, might be em*- 
ployed with advantage* He promised to reward 
him handsomely if he succeeded in finding the 
young woman, who was the cause of so much 
anxiety, and gave him the description of her person* 
The page visited all the public places for many 
days, without success ; at length, one eveniflg, at 
the play, be saw a young man and woman, in a 
box, who attracted his attention. When he saw 
that they perceived he was looking at them, and 
withdrew to the back of the box to avoid his ob- 
servation, he felt confident that they were the 
objects of his search. He did not take his eyes 
from the box, and watched every movement in it. 
The instant the performance ended, he was in the 
passage leading from the boxes to the door, and 
he remarked, that the young man, who, doubtless, 
observed the dress he wore, tried to conceal him* 
self as he passed him, by putting his handkerchief 
before his face. He followed him, at a distance^ 
to the inn called therFicomie de Turennei which he 
saw him and the woman enter ; and being now 
certain of success, he ran to inform the Ambas- 
sador. The Marquis de St. Gilles immediately 
repaired to the inn^^ wrapped in a cloak, and fol* 
lowed by his page and two servants. He desired 
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the landlord to shew him to the room of a young 
man and woman, who had lodged for sOme time 
in his house. The landlord, for some time, refused 
to do so, unless the Marqnis would give their 
name. The page told him to take notice, that he 
was speaking to the Spanish Ambassador, who 
had strong reasons for wishing to see the persons 
in question. The innkeeper said^ they wished 
not to* be known, and that they had absolutely 
forbidden him to admit any body into their kpart* 
ment, who did not ask for them by nande, . but 
that, since the Ambassador desired it, he would 
shew him their room. He then conducted them 
up to a dirty, miserable garret. He knocked at 
the door^ and waited for some time ; he then 
knocked again pretty loudly^ upon which the door 
was half-opened. At the sight of the Ambassador 
and his suite, the person who opened it imme- 
diately closed it again, exclaiming, that they had 
made a mistake. The Ambassador pushed hard 
against him, forced his way in, made a sign to 
his people to wait outside/ and remained in the 
rooiti. He saw befote him a very handsome young 
man, whose appearance perfectly corresponded 
with the description, and a yoiing woman, of great 
beauty, and remarkably fine person, whose coun- 
tenaiice, form, colour of the hair, &c., were also 
precisely those described by the Count de Mon- 
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cade. The young man spoke firsts . He com* 
|]^lained of the violence used in breaking into the 
apartment of a stranger, .living in a free country, 
and under the protection of its laws. The Am- 
bassadpr stepped forward to embrace him, and 
said, 'It is useless to feign, my dear Count; I 
know yotty and I do not. come here to give pain 
to you or to this lady, whose appearance interests 
me extremely.' The young man replied, that be 
was totally mbtaken ; that he was not a Count* 
but the son of a merchant of Cadiz; tbat the 
lady was his wife ; and, that they were travelling 
for pleasure. The Ambassador, casting his eyes 
round the miserably-furnished roorn^ which con*- 
tained but one bed, and some packages of the^hab- 
blest kindi lying in disorder about the room, * Is 
this, my dear chifd (allow me to- address you by 
a title, which is warranted by my tender regard 
for your father),, is this a fit residence for the son 
of the Count de Moncade ? ' The young man still 
protested against the use of any such language, as 
addressed to him. At length, overcome by the 
entreaties of the Ambassador, he confessed; weep- 
ii^, that he was the son of. the Count de Monr 
cade^ but declared, that nothing should induce 
him to return to his father, if he must abandon 
a woman he adored. The young woman burst 
into tearsr and threw herself at the feet of the 
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AmbaBsador, telling him, that she would not be 
the cause of the ruin of the young Count ; and 
diat generosity, or rather, love, would enable her 
to disregard her own happiness, and, for his sake, 
to separate herself from him. The Ambassador 
admired her noble disinterestedness. The young 
man, on the contrary, received her declaration with 
the most desperate grief. He reproached his 
mistress, and declared, that he would never aban* 
don so estimable a creature, nor suffer the sublime 
generosity of her heart to be turned s^inst her- 
self. The Ambassador told him, that the Count 
de Moncade was far from wishing to render her 
miserable, and that he was commissioned to pro- 
vide her with a sum sufficient to enable her to 
return into Spain, or to live where she liked. 
Her noble sentiments, and genuine tenderness, 
he said, inspired him with the greatest interest 
for her, and would induce him to go to the 
utmost limits of his powers, in the sum he was to 
give her; that he, therefore, promised her ten 
thousand florins, that is to say, about twelve hun^ 
dred pounds, which would be given her the mo- 
ment she surrendered the promise of marriage 
she had received, and the Count de Moncade 
took up his abode in the Ambassador's houset 
and promised to return to Spain. The young 
woman seemed perfectly indifferent to the sum 
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proposed, and wholly absorbed in her lover, and 
in the grief of leaving him. She seemed in- 
sensible to every thing but the cruel sacrifice 
which her reason, and her love itself, demanded. 
At length, drawing from a little portfolio the pro- 
mise of marriage, signed by the Count, * I know 
his heart too well,' said she, * to need it.' Then 
she kissed it again and again, with a sort of trans- 
port, and delivered it to the Ambassador, wha 
stood by, astonished at the grandeur of soul he 
witnessed. He promised her, that he would never 
cease to take the liveliest interest in her fate, 
and assured the Count of his father's forgiveness. 
' He will receive with open arms,' said he, * the 
prodigal son, returning to the bosom of hi» 
distressed family ; the heart of a father is an ex- 
haustless mine of tenderness. How great will 
be the felicity of my friend on the receipt of these 
tidings, after his long anxiety and affliction ; how 
happy do I esteem myself, at being the instrument 
of that felicity.' Such was, in part, the language 
of the Ambassador, which appeared to produce a 
strong impression on the young man. But, fear- 
ing lest, during the night, love should regain all 
his power, and should triumph over the generous 
resolution of the lady, the IVfarquis pressed the 
young Count to accompany him to his h6tel. The 
tears, the cries of anguish, which marked this 
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cmel separation, cannot be described ; they 
deeply touched die heart of the Ambassador, who 
promised to watch over the young lady. The 
Count's little baggage was not difficult to remove, 
and^ that very evening, he was installed in the 
finest apartment of the Ambassador's house. The 
Marquis was overjoyed at having restored to the 
illustrious house of Moncade the heir of its great- 
Mss, and of its magnificent domains. On the 
following morning, as soon as the young Gount 
was up, he found tailors, dealers in cloth, lace, 
stuife, &c., out of which he had only to choose. 

^ 

Two valets de diambre, and three laquais, chosen 
by the Ambassador for their intelligence and good 
conduct, were in waiting in his anti^chamber, and 
presented themselves, to neoeive his orderst. The 
Ambassador ahewed the young Count the letter he 
had just written to his father, in which he congra- 
tukted htm on possessing a 3on,who£ie noble sen- 
timents and striking (pialities were worthy of his 
illustrious blood, and amiounced his speedyreturn. 
The young lady was not forgotten ; he confessed, 
that to her generosity h6 was partly indebted for 
the submisfflom of her lover, and expressed his 
conviction that the Gount would not disapprove 
the gift he had made her, of ten thousand florins. 
That sum was remitted, on the same day, to this 
n^le and interesting girl, who left the Hague 
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wi^out delay. The preparations for the Count'is 
journey were made ; a splendid wardrobe, and 
an excellent cacriage, were embarked at Rotterr 
dami in a 9hip bound for France, on board which 
a passage was secured for the Count, who was to 
proceed from that country to Spain. A couf 
siderable si)a^ of money, and letters of credit on 
Paris, were given him at his departure ; and the 
parting between the Ambassador and the young 
Count was most touching. The Marquis de St. 
Gilles awfiited with iippatience the Count's an- 
swer, and enjoyed his friend's delight by anti- 
cipation. At the expiration of four months, he 
received this long-e?cpected letter. It would be 
utterly impossible to describe his surprise on 
reading the following words. ' Heaven, my dear 
Marquis, never granted me the happiness of be- 
coming a father, and, in the midst of abundant 
wealth and honours, the grief of having no heirs, 
and seeing an illustrious race end in my person, 
has shed the greatest bitterness over my whole 
existence. I see, with extreme regret, that you 
h^ve been imposed upon by a young adventurer, 
who has taken advantage of the knowledge he 
had, by some means, obtained, of our old friend- 
ship. But your Excellency must not be the suf- 
ferer. The Count de Moncade is, most assuredly, 
the person whom you wished to serve; he is 
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bound to repay what your generous friendship 
hastened to adrance, in order to procure him a 
happiness which he would have felt most deeply. 
I hope, therefore^ Marquis, that your Excellency 
will have no hesitation in accepting the remittance 
contained in this letter, of three thousand louis 
of France, of the disbursal of which you sent 
me an account." 

The manner in which the Count de St. Germain 
spoke, in the characters of the young adventurer, 
his mistress, and the Ambassador, made his au- 
dience weep and laugh by turns. The story is 
true in every particular, and the adventurer sur- 
passes Gusman d'Alfarache in address, according 
to the report of some persons present. Madame 
de Pompadour thought of having a play written, 
founded on this story ; and the Count sent it to 
her in writing, from which I transcribed it. 

M. Duclos came to the Doctor's, and harangued 
with his usual warmth^ I heard him saying, to 
two or three persons^ " People are unjust to great 
men. Ministers and Princes ; nothing, for instance, 
is more common than to undervalue their intel- 
lect. I astonished one of these little gentlemen 
of the corps of the infallibks, by telling him, that 
I could prove, that there had been more men of 
ability in the house of Bourbon, for the last hun- 
dred years, than in any other family." — " You 
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prove that? " said somebody^ sneeringly. " Yes," 
said Duclos ; " and I will tell you how. The 
great Cond^, you will allow, was^ no fool; and 
the Duchess de Longueville is cited as one of the 
wittiest women that ever lived. The Regent was ' 
a man who had few equals, in every kind of talent 
and acquirement The Prince de Conti, who was 
elected King of Poland, was celebrated for his in- 
telligence, and, in poetry, was the successful rival 
of La Fare and St. Aulaire. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy was learned and enlightened. His Duchess, 
the daughter pf Louis XIV., was remarkably 
clever, and wrote epigrams and couplets. The 
Duke du Maine is generally spoken of only for 
his weakness, but nobody had a more agreeable 
wit. His wife was mad, but she had an extensile 
acquaintance with letters, good taste in poetry, 
and a brilliant and inexhaustible imagination. 
Here are instances enough, I think," said he; 
'^ and, as I am no flatterer, and hate to appear one, 
I will not speak of the living." His hearers were 
astonished at this enumeration, and all of them 
agreed in the truth of what he had said. He 
added, " Don't we daily hear of silly (TArgemon*, 

* Ren^ Louis d^Argenson, who was Minister for Foreign 
Aifairs. He was the author of Comidt/raiioru snr k Gouveme" 
ment, and of several other works, from which succeeding poli- 
tical writers have drawn, and still draw,' ideas, which they give 
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because he has a good-natured air, and a bour- 
geois tone ? and yet, I believe, there have not bean 
many Ministers comparable to him in knowledge 
and in enlightened views/' I took a pen, which 
lay on the Doctor's table^ and begged M. Duclos 
to repeat to me all the names he had mentioned, 
and the eulogtumhe had bestowed on each. '' If,'' 
said he, '* you show that to the Marchioness, tell 
her how the conversation arose, and that I did 
not say it in order that it might come to her ears, 
and eventually, perhaps, to those of another per- 
son. I am an histCHriographer, and I will render 
justice, but I shall, also, often inflict it."-r-'' I will 
answer for that/' said the Doctor, '^ and our 
master will be represented as he really is. Louis 
XIV. liked verses, and patronised poets; that 
was very well, perhaps, in his time, because, one 
must begin with something ; but this age will be 
very superior to the last. It must be aoknow- 

to the world as new. This man, remarkaible not only for pro* 
found and original thinking, buit for cle^ and foitnble expres- 
sion, was, neveilheless, cTArgenson la b^te. It is said, however, 
th^t he affected the simplicity, and eyen silliness, of manner, 
which procured him that appellation. If, as we hope, the 
unedited memoirs left by Rend d'Argenson wilUae. given to the 
world, they will be found ^Uy to justify the opinion of 
Duclos, with regard to this Minister, and th^e inappropriateness 
of his nickname. 
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ledged, that Louis XV., in sending asti^nomers 
to Mexico and Peru, to measure the earth, has a 
higher claim to our respect, than if he directed 
an opera. He has 'thrown down the barriers 
which opposed the progress of philosophy, in 
spite of the clamour of the devotees : the Ency- 
clopedia will do honour to his reign." Duclos, 
during this speech, shook his head. I went away, 
and tried to write down all I had heard, while it 
was fresh. I had the part which related to the 
Princes of the Bourbon race copied by a valet, 
who wrote a beautiful hand, a^id I gave it to 
Madame de Pompadour. But she said to me, 
'* What ! is Duclos an acquaintance of yours ? Do 
you want to play the bel esprit, my dear good 
woman ? That will not sit well upon you." The 
truth is, that nothing can be further from my in- 
clination. I told her^ that I met him accidentally 
at the Doctor's, where he generally spent an hour 
when he came to Versailles. '* The King knows 
him to be a worthy man/' said she. 

Madame de Pompadour was ill, and the King 
came to see her several times a day : I generally 
left the room when he entered, but, liaving staid 
a few minutes, on one occasion, to give her a glass 
of chicory water^ I heard the King mention Ma- 
dame d'Egmont. Madame raised her eyes to 
heaven, and said, '' That name always recals to 
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me a most melancholy and barbarous affair ; but 
it was not my fault/* These words dwelt in my 
mind, and, particularly, the tone in which they 
were uttered. As I staid with Madame till three 
o'clock in the morning, reading to her a part of 
the time, it was easy for me to try to satisfy my 
curiosity. I seized a moment, when the reading 
was interrupted, to say, *' You looked dreadfully 
shocked, Madame, when the King pronounced 
the name of d'Egmont.'' At these words, she 
again raised her eyes, and said, ** You would 
feel as I do, if you knew the affair." — " It must, 
then, be deeply affecting, for I do not think that it 
personally con^eras you, Madame."' — " No," said 
she, '* it does not ; as, however, I am not the only 
person acquainted with this history, and as I 
know you to be discreet, I will tell it you. The 
last Count d*Egmont married a reputed daughter 
of the Duke de Villars ; but the Duchess had never 
lived with her husband, and the Countess d'Egmont 
is, in fact, a daughter of ijie Chevalier d'Orleans*. 
At the death of her husband, young, beautiful, 
agreeable, and heiress to an immense fortune, she 
attracted the suit and homage of all the most 
distinguished men at Court. Her mother's director, 
. one day, came into her room, and requested a 

♦ Legitimate son of the Regent, Grand Prior of France. 
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private interview ; he then revealed to her, that 
she was the offspring of an adulterous intercourse, 
for which her mother had been doing penance 
for five-and-twenty years. ' She could not/ said 
he, ' oppose your former marriage, although it 
caused her extreme distress. Heaven did not 
grant you children ; hut, if you marry again, you 
run the risk, Madame, of transmitting to another 
family the immense wealth, which does not, in fact, 
belong to you, and which is the price of crime/ 

** The Countess d'Egmont heard this recital 
with horror. At the same instant, her mother 
entered, and, on her knees, besought her daughter 
to avert her eternal damnation. Madame, d'Eg* 
mont tried to calm her own and her mother's 
mind. ' What can I do ? ' said she, to her. ' Con- 
secrate yourself wholly to Ood,' replied the direc* 
tor, * and thus expiate your mother's crime/ The 
Countess, in her terror, promised whatever they 
asked, and proposed to enter the Carmelites. I 
was informed of it, and spoke to the King about 
the barbarous tyranny the Duchess de Villars and 
the director were about to exjercise over this un« 
happy young woman ; but we knew not how to 
prevent it. The King, with the utmost kindness^ 
prevailed on the Queen to offer her the situation 
of Lady of the Palace, and desired the Duchess's 
friends, to persuade her to endeavour to deter 
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her daughter from becoming a Carmelite* It was 
all in vain, the wretched victim was sacrificed." 

Madame took it into her head to consult a 
fortune-teller, called Madame Bontemps^ who 
had told M. de Bemis' fortune* as I have already 
delated, and had surprised him by her predictions. 
M. de Choiseul, to whom she mentioned the mat-- 
ter» said, that the woman had also foretold fine 
things that were to happen to him. '* I know it/' 
said she, ** and, in return, you promised her a 
carriage, but the poor woman goes on foot still.'' 
Madame told me this* and asked me how she 
could disguise herself, so as to see the woman 
without being known. I dared not propose any 
scheme then* for fear it should not succeed ; but, 
two days after, I talked to her surgeon, about the 
art which some beggars practise, of counterfeiting 
sores, and altering their features. He said, that 
was easy enough. I let the thing drop, and, after 
an interval of some minutes, I said, *' If one 
could change one's features, one might have great 
diversion at the opera, or at balls. What altera* 
tions would it be necessary to make in me, now, 
to render it impossible to recognise me." '* In 
the first place/' said he, '^ you must alter the 
colour of your hair, then you must have a false 
nose, and put a spot on some part of your face, 
or a wart, or a few hairs." I laughed, and said^ 
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^' Help me to contrive this for the neti ball ; I 
bare not been to one for twenty years : but I am 
dying to puzzle somebody^ and to tell him things 
which no one but I caa tell him. I shall come 
home, and go to bed, in a quarter of an hour." — 
" I must take thci measure of your nose/' said 
be ; " or do you take it with wax^ and I will have 
a nose made: you can get a flaxen or brown 
wig." I repeated to Madame what the svrgeon 
had told me : she was delighted at it. I took 
the measmv of her nose, and of my own, and car<^ 
ried them to the surgeon^ who, in two days, gave 
me the two noses, and a wart, which Madame 
stuck under her left eye, and some paint for the 
eye-brows. The noses were most delicately made^ 
of a bladder, I think, and these^ with the other 
disguises* rendered it impossible to recognise the 
faoe^ and yet did not produce any shocking ap«- 
pearance. All this being accomplished, nothing 
r^oQAined but to give notice to the fortune-teller : 
we waited for a little excursion to Paris, which 
Madame was to take^ to look at her house. I 
then got a person, with whom I had no connec* 
tion, to speak to a waiting-woman of the Duchess 
of Ruff6c, to obtain an interview with the woman. 
She niade some diffidulty^ on account of the po* 
lice; but| we promised secresy, and appointed the 
place of meeting. Nothing could be more con- 
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trary to Madame de Pompadour^s' character^ which 
was oi\e of extreme timidity, than to engage in 
sach an adventure. But her curipsity was raised 
to the highest pitch, and^ moreover, every thing 
was so well arranged, that there was not the 
slightest risk» Madame had let M. de Gontaut, 
and her valet de chambre, into the secret. The 
latter had hired two rooms for his niece, who was 
then ill, at Versailles, near Madame's hotel. We 
went out in the evening, followed by the valet de 
chambre, who was a safe man, and by the Duke, 
all on foot. We had not, at farthest, above two 
hundred steps to go. W^e were shewn into two 
small rooms, in which were fires. The two men 
remained in one, and- we in the other. Madame 
had thrown herself on a sofa. She had on a 
night-cap, which concealed half her face^ in an 
unstudied manner. I was near the fire^ leaning 
on a table, on which were two candles* There 
were lying on the chairs, near us, some 
clothes, of small value. The fortune-teller rang 
— a little servant girl let her in, and then went 
to wait in the room where the gentlemen were. 
Coffee-cups, and a coffee-pot, were set; and 
I had taken care to place, upon a little buffet, 
some cakes, and a bottle of Malaga wine, having 
heard, that Madame Bontemps assisted her in- 
spiration with that liquor. Her face# indeed. 
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sufficiently proclaimed it. " Is that lady ill ? " 
said she, seeing Madame de Pompadour stretched 
languidly on the sofa. I told her, that she would 
soon be better, but that she had kept her room 
for a week. She heated the coffee, and prepared 
the two cups, which she carefully wiped, observ- 
ing, that nothing impure must enter into this 
operation. I affected to be very anxious for a 
glass of wine, in order to give our oracle a pretext 
for assuaging her thirst, which she did, without 
much entreaty. When she had drunk two or three 
small glasses (for I had taken care not to have 
large ones), she poured the coffee into one of the 
two large cups. ** This is your's,'' said she ; 
'' and this is your friend's ; let them stand a 
little.^' She then observed our hands and our 
faces ; after which she drew a looking-glass from 
her pocket, into which she told us to look, while 
she looked at the reflections of our faces. She, 
next, took a glass of wine, and immediately threw 
herself into a fit of enthusiasm, while she in* 
spected my cup, and considered all the lines 
formed by the dregs of die coffee she had pour^a 
out. She began by saying, " That is well— pro- 
sperity — but there is a black mark — distresses. A 
man becomes a comforter. Here, in this corner, are 
friends, who support you. Ah I who is he that per- 
secutes them? But justice triumphsf'^ter rain, 

M 
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sumhifie — a long Journey succes^uL There, do you 
see these little hags f That is money which has been 
paidr^to yom, of course, I mean* That is well. Do 
you see that arm?''—*' Yes:" " that is an arm 
supporting something i awomanveiUd; I see her; 
it is you. All this is clear to me* I hear, as it 
were, a voice speaking to me. You are mo longer 
attacked. I see it, because the clouds in that direc- 
tion are passed q^ (pointing to a. clearer spot). 
But, stay — / see smaU Knes which branch out from 
the main spot. These are sons, daughters, nephews 
— that is pretty well." She appeared overpowered 
with the effort she was making. At length, she 
added, '^ That is all. You have had good luek 
first — misfortune afterward. You have had a friend, 
who has exerted himself with success to extricate you 
from it. You have had law^suits — at length fortune 
has been reconciled to you, and will change no more." 
She drank another glass of wine. '' Yonr health, 
Madame/' said she to the Marchioness, and went 
through the same ceremonies with the cup* At 
length, she broke out, '* Neither fair nor fouL I 
see there, in the distance, a serene sky t and then all 
these thif^s that appear to ascend — all these things 
are applauses. Here is a grave mem, who stretches 
out his arms. Da you see? — look iftteniivelyJ*r^ 
*^ That is true," said Madame de Pompadour, with 
surprise (there was, indeed, some appearance of 
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the kind). *^ He points to something square-^that 
is an open coffer, fine weather.^^Bvt, look, there Are 
clouds of azure and gold, which surround you. Do 
you see tk€tt ship on the high sea f Hewfatmirnbfi 
the wind is ! You are on board: you land in a beatih 
tifiil country, of which you become the Que^sn* Ah ! 
what do I seef £A)ok there^ook At that hideout, 
crooked, lame man, who is pursuing you — but he is 
going on a fool's errand. I see a very great man, 
trilo supports you in his arms. Here, look, he is a 
Idnd of giant. There is a great deal of gold and 
silver — a few clouds here and there. But you have 
nothing to fear. The vessel will be sometimes tossed 
about, but it will not be lost. — DixiJ" Madame 
said, " When shall I die, and of what disease ? ** 
— *' I never speak of that," said she : " see here, 
rather — but fate will not permit it. — / will shew yott 
how fate confounds every Mmg,*' — shewing her 
several confused lumps of the coflfee-dregs. " Well, 
never mind as to the time, then, only tell me the 
kind of death." The fortune-teller looked in the 
eup, and said, " You will have time to prepare your* 
self** I gave her only two louis, to avoid doing 
any thing remarkable. She left us, after begging 
us to keep her secret, and we rejoined the Duke 
de Gontaut, to whom we remitted every thing that 
had passed. He laughed heartily, and said, ** Her 
coffee«dregs are like the clouds-^you may see 
what you please in them/' 
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Inhere was one thing in my horoscope which 
struck me ; that was the comforter ; because one 
of my uncles had taken great care of me* and had 
rendered me the most essential services. It is 
also true, that I afterwards had an important law- 
suit ; and, lastly, there was the money which had 
come into my hands through Madatne de Pom- 
padour's ))atronage and bounty. As for Madame, 
her husband was represented accurately enough, 
by the man with the. coffer : then the country of 
which she became Queen, seemed to relate to her 
present situation at Court; but the most remark- 
able thing was the crooked and lame man, in 
whom Madame thought she recognised the Duke 
de V' — --, who was very much deformed. Ma- 
dame was delighted with her adventure, and with 
her horoscope, which she thought corresponded 
very remarkably with the truth. Two days' after, 
she sent for M. de St. Florentin, and begged him 
not to molest the fortune-teller. He laughed, and 
replied, that he knew why she interceded for this 
woman. Madame asked him why he laughed. 
He related every circumstance of her expedition, 
with astonishing exactness ;* but he knew nothing, 
of what had been said, or, at least, so he pre- 
tended. He promised Madame, that, provided 

* M. de St. Florentin was Minister for Paris, to whom the 
Lieutenant of Police was accountable. 
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Bontemps did nothing which called for notice^ 
she should not be obstructed in the exercise of 
her profession, especially if she followed it in 
secret. "I know heir," added he, " and I, like 
other people, have had the curiosity to consult 
her. She is the wife of a soldier in the guards. 
She is a clever woman in her way, but she drinks. 
Four or five years ago, she got such hold on the 
mind of Madame de Ruffec, that she made her 
believe she could procure her an elixir of beauty, 
which would restore her to what' she was at 
twenty-five. The Duchess pays high for the 
drugs of which this elixir is compounded ; and 
sometimes they are bad : somet^pes, the sun, to 
which they were exposed,was not powerful enough; 
sometimes, the influence of a certain constellation 
was wanting. Sometimes, she has the courage to 
assure the Duchess that she really is grown 
handsomer, and actually succeeds in making her 
believe it.'' But the history of this woman's 
daughter, is still more curious. She was exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and the Duchess bronght her up 
in her own house. Bontemps predicted to the girl, 
in the Duchess's presence, that she would marry 
a man of two thousand a-year. This was not 
very likely to happen to the. daughter of a soldier 
in the guards. It did happen, nevertheless.. The 
little Bontemps married the President Beaudouin, 
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wbo wa3 m$u}» Bot« tbe tmgical part of the 
story is, that her mother had also foretold, that 
she would die in child-birth of her first child, and 
that she did actually die in child4>irth, at the 
age of eighteen, doubtless, under a strong im- 
pression of her mother's prophecy, to which the 
improbable event of her marriage had given such 
extraordinary weight Madame told the King 
of tbe adventure her curiosity had led her into, 
at which he laughed, and said, he wished Uie 
Police had arrested her« He added a very sen- 
sible remark. ** In order to judge," said he, ** of 
the tfuth or falsehood of such predictions, one 
ought to jColIect«fifty of them. It would be found, 
that they are almost always made*up of the same 
phrases, which are sometimes inapplicable, and 
sometimes hit the marie. But the first are rarely 
mentioned, while the others are always insisted 
on. 

I have heard, and^ indeed, it is certainly true, 
that M. de Bridge lived on terme of intimacy with 
Madame, when she was Madame d'Etioles, He 
i^sed to ride on horseback with her, and, as he is 
so handsome a man, that he has retained the name 
of the handsome man, it was natural enough that 
he should be thought the lover of a very handsome 
wodsiaB. I have heard something more than this. 
I was told, that the King said to M. de Bridge, 
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" Confets, now, that you were her lover. She 
has acknowledged it to me, and I exact fiom you 
this proof of sincerity.*' M: de Bridge refflied, 
that Madame de Pompadour was at liberty to say 
what she pleased for her own amusement, or for 
any other reason ; bat that he, for his part, could 
not assert ia falsehood; that he had been her 
friend ; that she wits a charming companion^ and 
had great talents; that he delighted in her so* 
ctety; but, that his intercourse with her had 
never gone beyond the bounds of friendship. He 
added, that her husband was present in all their 
parties, that he watched her with a jealous eye, 
and that he would not have suffered him to be so 
much with her, if he had conceived the least 
suspicion of the kind. The King persisted, and 
told him, he was wrong to endeavour to conceal 
a fact, whidi was unquestionable. It was ru* 
moured, also, that the Abb^ de Bemts had been 
a favoured lover of hers. The said Abb6 was 
rather a coxcomb ; he had a handsome face, and 
wrote poetry. Madame de Pompadour was the 
theme of his gallant verses. He sometimes 
received the compHmen(« of his fnetids, upon his 
success, with a smile, which left 86me foom for 
conjecture, although he denied the thing in words. 
It was, for some time, reported at Court, that she 
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Was in love with the Prince de Beauvau : he is a 
man distinguished for his gallantries, his air of rank 
and fashion, and his high play ; he is brother to 
the Uttle Mar6chale : for all these reasons, Ma- 
dame is very civil to him, but there is nothing 
marked in her behaviour. She knows, besides, 
that he is in love with a very agreeable woman. 

Now that I am on the subject of lovers, I cannot 
avoid speaking of M. de Cboiseul. Madame likes 
him better than any of those I have just men- 
tioned, but he is not her lover; A lady, whom I 
know perfectly well, but whom I do not choose 
to denounce to Madame, invented a story about 
them, which was utterly false. She said, as I. 
have good reason ip believe, that one day, hearing 
the King coming, I ran to Madame's closet door ; 
that I coughed in a particular manner ; and, that 
the King having, happily, stopped a moment to 
talk with some ladies, there was time to adju$t 
matters, so that Madame came out of the closet 
with me and M. de Cboiseul, as if we had been all 
three sitting together. It is very, true, that. I 
went in to carry something to Madame,. without 
knowing that the King was come, and that she 
came out of the closet with M. de Cboiseul, who 
had a paper in his hand, and that I followed her 
a few'^minutes after. The King asked M. de 
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Choiseul^ what that paper was which he had i» 
his hand ; he replied^ that it contained the remon- 
strance from the Parliament. 

Three or four ladies witnessed what I now re- 
late, and as, with the exception of one/ they were 
all excellent women, and greatly attached to 
Madame, my suspicions could fall Qn none but 
the one in question, whom I will not nailie, because 
her brother has always treated me with great 
kindness. Madame de Pompadour had a lively 
imagination and great sensibility^ but nothing 
could exceed the coldness of her temperament. 
It would, besides, have been extremely difficult 
for her, surrounded as she was, to keep up an in- 
tercourse of that kind with any man. It is true, 
that this difficulty would have been diminished 
in the case of an all-powerful minister, who . had 
constant pretexts for seeing her. in private. But 
there was a much more decisive fact. — M. de 
Choiseul had a. charming mistress — the Princess 

de R , and Madame knew it, and often spoke 

of her. He had, besides, some remains of liking 
for the Princess de Kinski, who followed him from 
Vienna. It is true, that he soon after discovered 
how ridiculous she was. All these circumstances 
combined were, surely, sufficient to deter Madame 
from engs^ing in a love affair with the Duke ; but 
his talents and agreeable qualities captivated her* 
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He was not handsome, but he bad maimers peculiar 
to himself an agreeable viracity, a delightful 
gaiety ; this was the general opinion of his cha- 
racter. He was much attached to Madame, and 
though this might, at first, be inspired by a coor 
sciousness of thie importance of her friendship to 
his int^[<est, yet, after he had acquired sufficient 
political strength to stand alone, he was not the 
less devoted to her, nor less assiduous in his at- 
tentions. He knew her friendship for me, and he 
one day said to me, with great feeling, ** I am 
afraid, tny dear Madame du Hausset, that she will 
sink into a state of complete dejection, and die of 
melancholy. — Try to divert her.^^ What a fate 
for the fovourite of the greatest monarch ia ex- 
istence i thought I. 

One day, Madame de Pompadour had retired to 
her closet with M. Berry er. Madame d'Ambli- 
mont staid with Madame de Gontaut, who called 
me to talk about my son. A momentafter, M. de 
Gontaut came in and said, ^* d'Amblimont, who 
shall have the Swiss guards T' — ** Stop a moment,^' 

said she; "let me call my council , M. de 

Choiseul.'^—f " That is not so very bad a thought,'* 
said M. de Gontaut, '' but I assure you, you are 
the first person who has suggested it/' He im^ 
mediately left us, and Madame d'Amblimont said^ 
" rU lay a wager he is going to communicate my 
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idea to M. de Choiseal.^' He returned very shortly, 
and M. Berryer having left the room^.he said to 
Madame de Pompadouc, ** A singular thought has 
entered d' Amblimont's head.^^-^'^ What absurdity 
now?'' said Madame^-*>^' Not so great an absur- 
dity neither/' said he. ''She says, the Swiss 
guards ought to be given to M. de Choiseul, and, 
really, if the King has not positively promised M. 
de Soubise, I don't see what he can do better." 
The King has promised nothing/' said Madame, 
and the hopes I gave him were of. the vaguest 
kind. I only told him it was possible. But 
though I have a great regard for M. de Soubise^ 
i do not think his merits comparable to those of 
M. de Choiseul." When the King came in^ Ma-r 
dame, doubtless, told him of this suggestion. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards, I went into the room 
to speak to her, and I heard the King say, *' You 
will see that, because the Duke du Maine, and 
his children, had that place, he will think he 
ought to have it, on account of his rank as Prince 
(Soubise) ; but Marshal de Bassompierre was not 
a Prince ; and^ by the bye, the Duke de Choiseul 
is his grand-nephew ; do you know that ?"^-'« Your 
Majesty is better acquainted with the history of 
France, than any body," replied Madame. Two 

days after* this, Madame de ^ said to me, 

** I have two great delights : M. de Soubise will 
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not have the Swiss Guards^ and Madame de Mar- 
aau. will be ready to burst with rage «t it ; this is 
the fi^st: and M.de Choiseul will have them; 
this is the greatest/' 

* There was an universal talk of a young lady 
with whom the King was. as much in love as it 
was possible for . him to be. Her name was 
Romans. She was' said to be a charming girl. 
Madame de Pompadour knew of the King's visits^ 
and her confidantes brought her most alarming 
reports of the affair. The Mar^chale de Mire- 
poixy who bad the best head in Madame's Council, 
was the only one who encouraged her.' ** I do 
not tell you," said she, " that he loves you better 
than her ; and if she could be transported hither 
by the stroke of a fairy's wand ; if she could en- 
tertain him this evening at supper ; if she were 
familiar with all his .tastes, there would, perhaps, 
be sufficient reason for you to tremble for your 
power.' But princes are, above all, pre-eminently 
the slaves of habit. Ihe King's attachment to you 
is like that he bears to your apartment, your fur- 
niture. You have formed yourself to his manners, 
and habits ; you know how to listen and reply 
to his stories ; he is under no constraint with! 
you ; he has no fear of boring you. How do you 

* The whole of this passage is in a different hand-writipg. 
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think he could have resolution to uproot all this 
in a day, to form a new establishment^ and to 
make a public exhibition of himself by so striking 
a change in his arrangements ?" — The young lady 
beca^me pregnant : the reports current among the 
people, and even those at Court, alarmed Madame 
dreadfully. It was said that the King meant to 
legitimate the child, and to give the mother a 
title. '' All that," said Madame de Mirepoix, 
" is in the style of Louis XIV. — such dignified 
proceedings are very unlike those of our master.'' 
Mademoiselle Romans lost all her influence over 
the King by her indiscreet boasting. She was 
even treated with harshness and .violence, which 
were in no degree instigated by Madame. Her 
house was searched, and her papers seized ; but 
the; most important, those which substantiated 
the fact of the King's paternity, had been with- 
drawn. At length, she gave birth to ajson, who 
was christened under the name of Bourbon, son 
of Charles de Bourbon, Captain of Horse. The 
mother thought the eyes of all France were fixed 

w 

upon her, and beheld in her son a future Buke 
du Maine. She suckled him herself, and she 
used to carry him in a sort of basket to the Bois 
de Boulogne. Both mother and child were co-- 
vered with the finest laces. She sat down upon 
the grass in 'a solitary spot, which, however^ was 
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soan well known, and there gave suck to het 
royal babe. Madame had great Curiosity to see 
her, and took me, one day, to the mamtfactory at 
S^yres, without telling me what she projected. 
After she bad bought some cups, she said, " I 
want to go and waXk in the Bois de Boulogne,'' 
and gave orders to the coachman to sto{> at a 
certain spot where she wished to alight. She 
had got the most accurate directions, and when 
she drew near the young lady's haant she garv^ 
me her ami, drew ber bonnet over her eyes, and 
held her pocket haadkerehief befoiie €bie lower 
part of her faoev We walked, for some minutes, 
in a path, from whence we could see Hk^ lady 
suckling her child. Her jet black hair was turned 
up, and confined by a diamond comb. She looked 
earnestly at us. Madame bowed to ber^ and 
whfifipered to me, pushing me by the elbow. 
Speak to her." I stept forward, and exclaimed^ 
What a lovely child ! "— " Yes, Madame," re- 
plied she, ^ I must confess that he is, though I 
am his mother." Madame, who had hold of my 
arm, trembledv and I was not very firm. Made- 
moiselle Romana said^ to me, ** Do you live in this 
neighbourhood i " — *' Yes, Madame/' replied I, 
'' I live at Auteuil with this lady, who^ is just now 
aulBTering from a most dreadful tooth-ache." — '* I 
ptty her sincerely, for I know that tormenting pain 
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welL" I looked all around, for fear any one should 
come up who might recognise us. I took courage 
to ask her, whether the child's father was a hand* 
some man. ^ Very handsome, and, if I told yo« 
his name, you would agree with me." — '' I have 
the honour of knowing him, ihen» Madame ? " — 
*\ Most probably you do." Madame, fearrog', as 
I did, some rencontre, said a few; words in a low 
tone, apologizing for having intruded upon her, 
and we took our leave. We looked behtnd us, 
repeatedly, to see if we were fbUowedy and got 
into the carriage without being perceived. ** It 
must be confessed, that both mother and child 
are beautiful creatures," said Madame, — " not to 
mention the father ; the infant has his eyes. If 
the King had come up while we were there, do 
you think he would have recognised us ? " — ^' I 
don't doubt that he would, Madame, and then 
what an agitation I should have been in, and what 
a scene would it have been for the bystanders ! 
and, above all, what a surprise to her ! " In the 
evening, Madame made the King a present of the 
cups she had bou^t, but. she did not mention 
her walk, for fear Mademoiselle Romans should 
tell him, that twa ladies, who knew him» had met 
her there such a day. Madame de Mirep<MX said 
to Madame, '' Be assured, the King cares very 
tittle about children ; he has enough of them, and 
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he will not be troubled with the moAer or the 
son. See what sort of notice he takes of the 

Count de L , who is so strikingly like him. 

He never speaks of him, and I am convinced 
that he will never do any thing for him. Again 
and again I tell you, we do not live under Louis 
XIV." Madame de Mirepoix had been Ambassa- 
dress to London, and had often heard the English 
make this remark. 

Some alterations had been made in Madame 
de Pompadour's rooms, and I had no longer, as 
heretofore, the niche in which I had been per- 
mitted to sit, to hear Caffarelli, and, in later 
times. Mademoiselles Pel and Jeliotte. I, there- 
fore, went more frequently to my lodgings in town; 
where I usually received my friends : more par- 
ticularly when Madame visited her little hei^ 
mitage, whither M. de Oontaut commonly accom- 
panied her. Madame du Chiron, the wife of the 
Head Clerk in the War-oflSice, came to see me. 
'* I feel," said she, ** greatly embarrassed, in 
speaking to you, about an affair which will, per- 
hapsy embarrass you also. This is the state of 
the case. A very poor woman, to whom I have 
sometimes given a little assistance, pretends to 
be a relation of the Marchioness de Pompadour. 
Here is her petition. I read it, and said, that the 
woman had better write directly to Madame, and 
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that I was sure^ if what she asserted was true» 
her application would be suocessfuL -Madame 
du Chiron followed my advice. The woman 
wrote, she was in the lowest depth of poYerty^ 
and I learnt that Madame sent her six pounds 
until she could gain more aocurate information 
as to the truth of her story. Colin, who was 
commissioned to take the money, made inquiries 
of M. de Malvoisin, a relation of Madame, and 
a very respectable officer. The fact was found to 
be as she had stated it. Madame then sent her 
a hundred pounds, and promised her a pension 
of sixty pounds a-year. All this was done with 
great expedition, and Madame had a visit of 
thanks from her poor relation, as soon as she 
had procured decent clothes to come in. That 
day, the King happened to come in at all unusual 
hour, and saw this person going out. He asked 
who it was. ** It is a very poor relation of mine,'' 
replied Madame. '^ She came, then, to beg for 
some assistance ?''—'< No,'' said she. ^' What did 
she come for then ?"r^'' To thank me for a little 
service I have rendered her," said she, blushing 
from the fear of seeming to boaist of her liberality. . 
** Well,'' said the King, — ** since she is your rela- 
tion, allow me to have the pleasure of servings 
her too. I will give her fifty pounds a-year out 
of my private purse, and, you know, 6fae may 

N 
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send for the first year's allowance to-morrow/' 
Madame burst into tears, and kissed the King's 
hand several times. She told me this three days 
afterwards, when I was nursing her in a slight 
attack of fever.. I could not refrain from weeping 
myself at this instance of the King's kindness. The 
next day, I called on Madame du Chiron to tell 
her of the good fortune of her protegee ; I forgot 
to say, that after Madame had related the affair to 
me, I told her what part Ihad taken in it. She 
approved my: conduct, and allowed me to inform 
my frieiid of the King's goodness. This action, 
whieh shewed no less delicate politeness towards 
her than sensibility to the sufferings of the poor 
woman, made a deeper impression on Madame's 
heart than a pension of two thousand a-year given 
to herself. 

Madame had terrible palpitations of the heart. 
Her heart actually seemed to leap. She con- 
sulted several physicians. I tecoUect that one of 
them made her walk up and down the room, lift 
a weight, and move quickly. On her expressing 
borne surprise, he said, '' I do this to ascertain 
whether the organ is diseased; in that case motion 
quickens the pulsation ; if that effect is not pro- 
duced, the complaint proceeds from the nerves." 
I repeated this to my oracle, Quesnay. He knew 
very little of this physician, but he said his treat- 
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ment was that of a clever man. His name was 
R6nard ; he was scarcely known beyond the 
Marais. Madame often appeared suffocated, and 
sighed continually. One day^ under pretence of 
presenting a petition to M. de Choiseul^ as he 
was going out, I said, in a low voice, that I* 
wished to see him a few minutes on an affair of 
importance to my mistress. He told me. to come 
as soon as I pleased, and that I should be ad- 
mitted. I told him that Madame was extremely 
depressed ; that she gave way to distressing 
thoughts, which she would not communicate; 
that she, one day, said to me, '' The fortune teller ^ 
told me I should have time to prepare myself; 
I believe it, for I shall be worn to death by 
melancholy.'' M. de Choiseul appeared much 
affected; he praised my zeal, and said that he 
had already perceived some indications of what 
I told him ; that he would not mention my name, 
but would try to draw from her an explanation. 
I don't know what he said to her ; but, from that 
time, she was much more calm. One day, but 
long afterwards, Madame said to M. de Ooutaut, 
** I am generally thought to have great influence^ 
but if it were not for M. de Choiseul, I should 
not be able to obtain a Cross of St. Louis." 

The King and Madame de Pompadour had 
a very high opinion of Madame de Choiseul. 
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Mftdama said, ** She always says the right thing 
ia the right place*^' Madame de Grammont was 
not so agreeable to them; and I think that this 
was to be attributed, in part, to the sound of her 
voiee^ and to her blunt manner of speaking ; 

^for she was said to be a woman of great sense, 
and devotedly attached to the King and Madame 
de Pompadour. Some people pretended that she 
tried to captivate the King, and to supplant 
Madame : nothing could be more false, or more 
ridiculously improbable. Madame saw a great 
deal of these two ladies, who were extremely 
attentive to her. She, one day, remarked to the 
duke d'Ayen,** that M. de Choiseul was very fond 
of his sisters. " I know it. Madam,'' said he, " and 

^many sisters are the better for that.*'—" What 
do you mean?" said she.-7-'* Why," said he, " as 
the Duke de Choiseul loves his sister, it is thought 
fashionable to do the same; and I know silly 
girls, whose brothers formerly cared nothing 
about them, who are now most tenderly beloved. 
No sooner does their little finger ache, than their 
brothers are running about to fetch physicians 
from all corners of Paris. They flatter them- 
selves that somebody will say, in M. de Choiseurs 
drawing-room, *' How passionately M. de — — 

* Afterwards Marshal de Noailles. 
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loves his sister ; he would certainly di^ i£ he had 
the misfortune to lose her." Madame related this 
to her brother, in my presence, adding, that she 
could not give it in the Duke's comic manner. 
M. de Marigni said, '^ I have had the start of 
them all, without making so much ndise ; and my * 
dear little sister knows that I loved her tenderly 
before Madame de Grammont left her convent* 
The Duke d'Ayen, however, is not very wrong ; 
he has made the most of it in his lively manner, but 
it is partly true." — " I foi^ot," replied Madame^ 
'' that the Duke said, ' I want extremely to 
be in the fashion, but which sister shall I 
take up? Madame de Caumont is a devil incar- 
nate, Madame de Villars drinks, Madame d'Ar- 
magnac is a bore, Madame de la Marck is half 
mad.' " — " These are fine family portraits, Duke," 
said Madame. The Duke de Gontaut laughed, 
during the whole of this conversation, immo- 
derately. Madame repeated it, one day, when she 

kept her bed. M. de G also began to 

talk of his sister, Madame du Roure. I think, at 
least, that is the name he mentioned. He was 
very gay, and had the art of creating gaiety. 
Somebody said, he is to excellent piece of fur- 
niture for a favourite. He makes her laugh,, and 
asks for nothing either for himself or for others ; 
he cannot excite jealousy, and he meddles m 
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nothing. He was called the White Eunuch. Ma* 
dame*8 illness increased so rapidly that we were 
alarmed about her; but bleeding, in the foot cured 
hef as if by a miracle. The King watched her 
with the greatest solicitude; and I don't. know 
whether bis attentions did not contribute as much 
to. her cure as the bleeding. M. de Choiseul re- 
marked* som« days after, that she appeared id 
better spirits* I told him, that I thought this 
improvement might be attributed to the same 
cause. 



THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



A siNGLK copy of the Tales of Damia 

arrived with the last importatioo of 

books from Paris^ and* was presented 

to the translator by a friend. She 

offers the first of these tales to the 

public^ under the idea that they may 

be an acceptable addition to the many 

works now in circulation for younjg 4 

people. The moral is undoubtedly ^ 

good: and the style of the original is 

el^ant. 

The title of ITie Magic Ringmfiy 
naturally give the idea that the events 
of the tale are governed by a magi- 
cal influence; (an influence of all 
others least conducive to moral im- 



proTement;) bad this been tbe case^ the 
translator would not have been the 
means of oirculating the tale : bat the 
magic ring appears to be nothing 
more than a talisman ever ready to 
awaken the conscience^ at the moment 
when the paMioos are gaining an as- 
cendancy ; and an emblem of that vir- 
tuous principle which alone can pro« 
duce happiness. 

The idea of the vignette was sug-^ 
gested by a friend^ who dso supplied 
the Arabic motto^ '' Fear God, and be 
just/* 

A. L. li* 
Oct. 1811. Translator. 



THE MAGIC RING; 

OR) 

INGRATITUDE PUNISHED. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE LEGACY. 



Ingratitude towards our parents is, 
undoubtedly, the most odious vice 
which can deform the heart of man : 
it draws upon us the contempt of our 
equals, and the anger of heaven ; and^ 
.sooner or later^ it is sure to receive iU 
just punishment. 
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In the hamlet of Gana^ situated on 
the smiling banks of the Genima^ 
some leagues from the superb city 
of Delhi*, the capital of the great 



* This citjr^ which is also called Gehana^ab, 
is situated near to the source of the Gemma; 
a river which, nfter having /watered the fertile 
plains of the provinces of Delhi and of Agra, 
falls into the Ganges. It was built on the ruins 
of the ancient Delhi by Schah-Gehen, in the 
sixteenth century. ^ Since the city of Agra 
has been deserted by the emperor Aureng^ebe, 
son of Schah.Gehen, that of Delhi is become 
the capital of the empire. The seraglio and 
the palace of the Great Mogul are extremely 
magnificent. This city, in which was found int. 
mense treasures, was taken by SchahwNadir, 
King of Persia, (who was more known by the 
name of Thamas.Koulikan,) In the year 1738. 
To give an idea of the riches of G^hanadab, I 
shall only insert a description of the throne of 
the Great Mogul, ^^ In the middle of a saloon, 
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Moguls lived an honest farmer named 

Kangir. Arrived at an advanced age> ^ 



lined from top to bottom with a thin plate of 
gold and silyer finely wrought, and the ceiling 
of which was inpTusted with diamonds, was 
raised the imperial throne, surrounded with 
twelve columns of massive gold, ornamented 
with pearls and precious stones ; a cauopy in 
the form of a peacock, with the tail spread out, 
covered the throne with his wings. Diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, saphires, and all kinds of 
precious stones were disposed with the most ad« 
m'irable art, to represent the plumage, and io 
4 blend the colouring so as to give the most briU 
liant effect to the whole. This workmanship 
was esteemed one of the wonders of the world," 
(IlisL de Th.^Koulikan ) 

Some authors have believed that the ancient 
city of Delhi was the capital of the kingdom of 
Perus. A fine avenue leads from this city to 
that of XaAor, the distance of which is about 
100 leagues. 
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he had acquired^ by his wisdom^ the 
esteem of all the inhabitants of his 
neighbourhood. Two i^hildren were 
the fruit of his marriage with the 
faithful iSher^ade r the eldest , was 
named Almanxor^ the youngest was 
called Alkouli. Kangir had acquired^ 
by his industry, a comfortable compe- 
tence. Having observed, in his eldest 
son, inclinations which were not con- 
sonant to a country life, he had sent 
him, from the age of twelve years, to 
Delhi, to receive there an education 
such as might secure his success in the ^ 
world. Nature had given to Alman-' 
zor an agreeable figure, a good under- 
standing, and pleasant manners; but 
he did not possess, in the same degree, 
the qualities of the heart. The sage 
Koramir, to whom Kangir had con- 
fided the care of his son, ' felt -for him 
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all the tenderness and the anxiety of a 
parent; which he only returned by 
exhibiting his^ friend ia ridicule before 
his school -fellowsT He^ however^ made 
a rapid progress ih his studies and ia 
bis exercises; till being persuaded by 
his vanity that he had nothing more to 
learn^ he gave himself up to dissipa* 
tion^ and abandoned himself to every 
pleasure ; so that> in a short time^ he . 
not only impaired his purse^ but also 
injured his healthy which determined 
his father to recall him home. At- 
manzor^ who had tasted the pleasures of 
the capital^ supported with impatience 
the retirement of Gaua. He secretly 
blushed at the profession of bis father; 
and his younger brother, whose incli- 
naticms led him to rustic labour, he 
treated with the greatest contempt. 
Tb draw Almanzor from the per-- 
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nicious idleness in which he livedo the 
wise Kaiigir thought of obtaining for 
him an employment^ and was (>re- 
paring to make a journey to Delhi^ in 
order to solicit, the protection of one 
of the principal officers of A urengzebe^ 
to whom he had formerly been tenant^ 
and who had always felt for him a 
sincere attachment : but he was ar- 
rested in the execution of his design 
by an event as unhappy as unforeseen* 
AtHhe moment when he would have 
mounted his camel to proceed to the 
city^ he was seized by an attack of 
apoplexy. The tender care of his wife 
and his friends soon restored him to 
life ; but their efforts were fruitless to 
make that life of long duration! 
Heaven had decided his fate : and his 
eyes, y\ hich were once more opened to 
receive the light, were soon to be 



dosed for ever. Kangir^ feeling his 
last hour approach^ called his wife and 
his children to Mm. " Console your- 
selves/* said he to them, *' death has 
no terrors for *tne, my heart is free 
from remorse^ and I carry with me^ 
into another ^tate of existence^ a 
conscience free from reproach. But 
before I take this long journey^ I am 
desirous once more to converse with 
you^ and to communicate to you my 
last wishes; promise me to respect 
them." 

They each bowed in humble sub' 
mission^ aad declared that bis will 
would ever be sacred ij[i them. Kan- 
gir, after having recollected, hinisq}f 
for some moments^ spoke in the fol- 
lowing terms to his children : — 

^' My ambition has been ]to provide 
ii^i you both aa honourable and use- 

B 4 
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AI proftiiision ; bi|t man fonns his 
plans^ and God disposes of all things : 
it is our duty to submit to his wil|. If 
had^ however^ been a c6nsoIatron to me> 
if mj eldest child had adopted the pro- 
fession of a Varaier; the product of 
his labour would haye provided a 
subsistence for his mother and brother; 
but Almanzor'8 taste leads liim to 
other pursuits^ and Alkouli is yet too 
young io support alone so anxious a 
burthen. 

" 1 leave then my hou«e, my money, 
and my plough, to my wife^ and after 
her life to my youngest son ; for thee, 
dear Almanzor, I reserve a legacy 
more agreeable to thy inclinations." 
He then requested Sher^ade and the 
young Alkouli to retire for a few mi* 
nutes. When Kangir resumed, '^ Re-^ 
ceive this ring/' said he to his eldest 



soo^ ''this is thy portion.** Alman* 
zor received the ring with an air of 
astonishment^ and some appearance of 
discontent; Kangir observed it^ and 
thus proceeded : — 

^^ Thou knowest not the merits of 
this ring^ Almanzor^ it is twenty years 
since I received it from an old magi- 
cian^ to whom I had rendered a service. 
I am about to impart to thee^ my son^ 
an important secret^ but recollect that 
it must never be divulged. From the 
time that thou wearest this ring^ thou 
wilt be endowed with every quality to 
render thee brilliant and successful in 
the iB^orld. Thou . wilt obtain by it 
the first employments^ and even^ if thou 
desirest li^ the first dignities of the 
^ state: but impress this deeply in thy 
memory, whatever be the degree of 
riches io which thou arrivfest^ if ia- 
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gratitude enter thy hearty this ring ^iU 
escape from thy finger, whatever efforts 
thou mayest make to retain it> and 
fhou >vilt fall into misery and con- 
tempt. I have possessed it twenty years 
without ever having made use of it. 
O my dear Almanzor ! if death bad not 
arrested my projects, thou hadst never 
known this fatal secret. Mayest thou 
never abuse iti If thou confidest-iii 
mv advice, when thou hast obtained a 
happy mediocrity, thou wilt lay aside 
thy ring ; and always fear, in forming 
designs too ambitious, the perils with 
which grandeur is surrounded.*' 

Kangir would have continued^ but 
death arrested the progress of his wise 
counsels. His wife and his children 
abandoned themselves to the deepest 
sorrow ; that of Shereade was of a 
nature to endanger her life. She threw 
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herself on the body of her husband^^ 
and, pressing it tenderly to her bosom^ 
battled it with her tears ; she could not 
be prevailed upon to quit him, and it 
appeared as though she wished to haye 
descended with him into the tomb. 
Her friends and relations, whom the 
news of Kahgir's death had drawn 
together, \ainly endeavoured, by every 
eObrt which reason or friendship could . 
suggest, to engage his wife to retire. 
But force was necessary to draw her 
from the body. Persuaded that life 
could no longer have any charms for . 
her, since she had lost the*objectof 
her tenderest affections, she refused all 
nourishment; but the sight and the 
caresses of her children soon changed 
her resolutions. Her tenderness as a 
mother equalled her fidelity as a wife^ 
-► b6 
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and nature soon Fesumed her rightt in 
her heart 

Alkouli was Ibe Imng portrait of 
his father; from the tenderest age he 
had announced the same inclinationsj 
'Mfid the same character with Kangir : 
this had rendered him still more dear 
to thb heart of his mother. She re- 
solred to li^e for him> . and to eonse- 
crate to him all her tares. 
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CHAP. II. 



SSS9» 



THE RENCONTKE. 

Almanzor^ after having paid the fu« 
neral honours to the yirtuouB Kangir> 
hid adieu to his mother and the yoong 
Alkouli^ whom he left in the possessipa 
of his Other's property^ agreeably to 
his lart will. Possessed of his ring^ 
and of some money which 8her^de 
had given him, he took the road to 
Delhi. It was only on arriving at the 
gates of t)ii3 capital that he b^an to 
fcfiect upoR the conduct he should 
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that he regards the ianocent ptea- 
surei of jouth as so maoj crhaes. 
Gaming, vomeDj and good livjngmp- ^ 
pear to liis mind as - so maoy open pits 
of destruction. * , 

it is better to le ? 

desertj and to p 

getfaer into this i 

we find all tha , 

the voluptuous [ 

Follow my steps; suffer yourself to be ' 
guided by my friendship, and I am 
persuaded that you will shortly feci 
how much ydu have tothank me." 
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CHAP. III. 




THE BECEPnON. ' 

►E> vrho rdisbed this morality 
bcttel^llUffbat ^f Koramir^ embraced 
hi» dear El-Kali, and accepted his 
offers. ^* Begin/' said he tohim^ ^'by 
procuring for me a lodging, \Fe will 
then consult together upon the steps 
necessary to be taken to obtain an em-* 
ployment/' 

£1-Kali conducted him to the house 
of an old officer in thej^i»ards of Au«- 
reDgfzebe, whor^^ wM hiih^ out of 

■ 
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friendship for him, would willingly 
offer him an apartment. He was situ- 
ated in the best part of the town, and 

* * 

entertained a numerous and brilliant 
society ; he was called Muaber : Al- 
manzor would there have the advan- 
tage of forming acquaintance with 
persons of distin^ished rank and fa- 
niily> by whose interest he might sooa 
succeed in obtaining his object. 

Almanzor^ enchanted with the pro . 
position of his friend^ hastened bis 
steps^ the sooner to arrive at the house 
of Muaber. 'behold it here/' said 
£1-Kali^ pointing to a house of dis-i^ 
tinguished appearance. 

Upon being admitted^ * they- w^re 
conducted through a suite of apairt- 
ments to a saloon elegantly furnished. 
El-Kali^ taking Almanzor by thehend^ 
presented him to Mualier as a friend 
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recently 'arrived in the capital ; adding 
that^ aceording^ to the desire which he 
had testified fo hitn of giving up p, 
part of his house to a jbung man of 
good character and connections^ he 
felt no hesitation in presenting to him 
his friend^ being 'ttssured that he^ on 
his part^ inust bei gratified by the 
introduction. 

Muaber answered with kindness^ 
that his being introduced by El-Kali 
was sufficient to procure Almanzor a 
favourable reception ; when^ turning 
towards El-Kali^ he added^ '' and the 
countenance and figure of your friend 
also create so strong a prepossession in 
his favour^ that he needs no other re- 
commendation." Almanzor^ confused 
at this compliment^ knew not how to 
answer I and Muaber> to put an end 
to the embarrassment^ observed^ that 
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afi(^ to long a journey he ibuftt be in 
need of rest ; he then conducted him 
to an apartment fiSrni3hed with ele- 
gance and simplicity^ sayings '^ this 
it the apartment which I propose to 
offer you ; it is only fifteen rupees a 
month ^> the price is very moderate as 
. you perceive; but my object f& fe- 
ceivingyou^ is rather to procure my- 
self agreeable society thau to make 

, money/^ In saying this, Muaberre* 

tired^ requesting Almanssot to take 

^ some repose. 

Afanaozor^ being left alone with EI«^ 
Kalij thanked him 'again for having 
introduced him to such agreeable so- 

J. cfety. '^To-morrow/' said El-Kali> 



♦ The' rupee of silrer is worth about thirty. 

» 

eight French sols. 
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as he quitted his friend^ ^^ Muaber 
gives a little entertainment. We shall 
have musicj dancings and play; and 
we ourselves . shall not be insigni§cant 
ih the spectacle. '^ Then^ embracing 
each other tenderly^ they parted for the 
night. 

Scarcely had El-Kali left Almanzor 
than he began to reflect upon what 
had passed. The more he considered 
the conduct of EI-Kali^ the more he 
felt his attachment increase for a friend 
who appeared to enter so zealously into 
his interests. 

The flattering reception of Muaber 
had so ^exalted his self-consequence^ that 
he had liot even considered whether 
his little fortune would enable him to 
support the expenses in which he was 
engaged. His mother^ at partings had 
given him two hundred rupees ; he 



had expended ten in his journey to 
Delhi; there remained then oulj one- 
hundred and ninety. After paying 
fifteen rupees a month for his lodging 
only, what would remain for food ? 
for clothing ? for entertainments ? for 
play, and all the other expenses to 
which young men of his age are sub- 
ject? 

Bui instead of* making these wise 
reflections, he could think of nothing 
but the pleasures he was about to en- 
joy : he flattered himself that^ in a 
short time, by the virtue of his ting, 
and through the interposition of M ua- 
ber with his friends, he should obtain 
at important place at the court of 
Aurengzebe, and with these smiling 
prospects he composed himself to sleep. 
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CHAP. IV/ 



THE BAYADERES- 

,Oh ! bappy youtb^ age of delightfiil 
dreams and flattening illusions ! The 
man. who yet retains the natural sim- 
plicity of his niind^ esteems things, 
according to their appearance^ and 
men according to their discourse. 
Ignorant of the secret and disgraceful 
motives which sometimes influence 
human actix>ns^ he presumes their in- 
tentions to be laudable until the* mo- 
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inent when he finds himself n victim Iq 
their perfidy. 

Thus Almanzor, the dupe of his 
owji inexperience^ regstrded El-Kali as 
the tendc^rest of friends^ and Muaber 
as a man worthy of his affection and 
esteem : but Muaber was in fact no- 
thing better than a rogue> one of those 
sharpers who liye byiBe plunder of the 
unwar^^ and who^ und^ an honour- 
able .title^ exercise a profession the 
least possibly reeoiicileable to it in any 
part of the worMj thRt loF nciasUx'. of 
a gamictg-house. £l*Kaii was one of 
his principal agents^ his chief occu** 
pation was that of inveigling young 
men of family, and more particularly 
those who yere newly arrived, and of 
drawing them to the house pf Muaber^ 
who always ofiered them an apartment, 
for the purpose of having them more 
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particularly in his poWer. The better 
to captivate their senses^ and to attach 
them the closer to himself, he gave^ 
from time to time^ a brilliant entertftin- 
ment^ to which the greatest number of 
these young men^ and t^ richest citi- 
zens were invited. It was at the 
entertainments of Muaber^ that he had 
more particularly the power of spread- 
ing those nets . by which liis dupes 
failed not to be ensnared. All games of 
chance^ dii^ected by the niost skilful 
practitioners, invited the youths to 
tempt their fortune; and fortune, al- 
ways uncertain in the first moments of 
play, inevitably finished by deciding 
in favour of the banker. Such was (he 
entertainment to which the young Al- 
manzor had been invited. 

No sooner had the news of Kangir's 



death reached the ears of El-Kal|^ 
who being ignorant of the disposition 
of his aflFairs^ concluded that Alman- 
zoi^ was a rich heir^ than he had formed 
the design of turning his property into 
the hands of Muaber. But it hap- 
pened otherwise ; thanks to the virtue 
of the magic ring which the son of 
Kangir wore upon his finger ! 

As soon as the hour arrived for the 
entertainment to commence^ Almanzor 
and his dear El*Kali failed not to 
present themselves* Illuminations^ 
bearing different devices^ gave a bril- 
liancy to the apartments^ which were 
. ornamented with the greatest elegance. 
The f^te opened by a concert^ in which 
performers of the greatest eminence 
gained by turns the applauses of their 
hearers ; this was followed by volup- 
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tuous dances^ executed by young Baij- 
aderes* of the most captivating beau* . 
ty ; two aboTe the rest divided the 
admiration of the spectators. Zulima^ 
a Georgian by birth^ first attracted 
their notice; her black shining hair;, 
vrhich fell in loose curls over her 
finely formed shoulders^ gave a mark- 
ed contrast to the resplendent white- 
ness of her skin. The captivating 
agility of her dancing insured the ad- 
miration of every beholder. She was 
the favourite slave of Muaber. But the 
fair Cinira, born in Circassian disputed 
the pa:lm of beauty even with Zulima 
herself; the delicacy of her com- 



* Sie an account of the BajaddreS) from the 
^^ Memoires de Tlnstitut," ia a note at the end 
pf the Yo!ume, it 'being too long for insertion 
here. 
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p(1exi|p rivalled the tints of the lily 
«nd the rose ; her beautiful light hair^ 
bound round her head and fastened 
at the top with a golden dart^ dis- 
played a form which Aurengzebe him* 
self might have been desirous to pos- 
sess^ and if her dancing was less 
brilliant^ the grace of her motions was 
perhaps more touching. 
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CHAP. V. 



LOVE AND FORTUNE. 

The heart of Alman&sor^ already sof* 
tehed by the channs of music, could 
not defend itself against attractions 
like these. Love had pierced him with 
his sharpest arrows : but^ undecided in 
his choice^ he knew not which to pre^ 
fer^ Zulima or Cinira. He felt for 
them both an equal ardour ; and such 
was the power of his ring^ that thejr 
each experienced, at the same moment, 
the same degree of passion which 
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burned in the heart of Almanzor. 
Their gestures and their glances suf- 
fered him not to be ignorant of their 
sentiments^ and he answered to them 
with expressions of the most animated 
passion. 

Muaber had remarked this inter- 
course^ and he congratulated himself 
upon it. In fact^ he had trained these 
beautiful slaves in all the arts of en- 
ticement^ the better to attract stran- 
gers^ and to fix them in his house: he 
reflected that a heart given up to the 
seductive feelings of passion, was not 
in a state to make interested calcu- 
lationsj and that^ dicing the play, the 
distraction of love would turn to the 
profit of the bank : but this calcula- 
tion^ which had hitherto perfectly suc- 
ceeded^ now became ineffectual by the 
magical talisman of the ring. 
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At length the dancing ceased ; re- 
freshments had been served to the com- 
pany> when cards and dice were offer- 
ed by the beautiful slaves. Almanzor> 
in spite of the address and foresight of 
the players in the pay of Muaber, 
made use by turns both of the cards 
and the dice with sucli success^ that 
in less than two hours he gained not 
only the money of the gamesters but 
that of the banker himself, so that 
Muaber found himself ruined by him 
whom he had felt assured of making 
his dupe. 

Furious with his disgrace^ this un- 
principled man bitterly upbraided Ef* 
Kali^ and even was unable to guard 
himself tow^ds Almanzor; but the 
son of Kangir^ with the prudence of 
a newly enriched man^ carried away 
his gold, and went out with his friend 

c4 
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£1 Kali^ who soon procured a habita- 
tion suitable to his acquired fortune. 
Being possessed of about forty thou- 
sand rupees^ he thought himself in a 
state to make a figure in the world. 
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<ON wflAT ibo WE CONnOf » 

4 

m 

At the fete of Motber^ Almanzor had 
become acquainted with a young man 
whose father held an important rank 
in the court of Aurengzebe. He \?a9 
ealled Emandiff. Almanzor determin- 
ed to cultivate the acquaintance of this 
young man^ and through him to be 
introduced to some famiKes of dis- 
tinction. But yet another care occu- 
pied him with far greater interest^ it 
was that of his love. He made known 

c 5 



to his dear El-Kali the ardent passion 
which he felt for Zulima^ and for 
Cinira^ and the hope \vhich he enter- 
tained of having inspired them with an 
equal flame. El-Kali was too skilful 
not to enter into the feelings of a 
friend^ who^ since the ruin of Muaber^ 
w^as become so necessary to him ; and 
offering his services, assured him that, 
with a purse of two thousand rupees, 
he would engage to present the two 
beautiful slaves to him before the close 
of day. 

Almanzor gave the purse, and EI-> 
Kali delayed not to perform his pro- 
mise; for Muaber, in his present dif- 
ficulties, was but too happy to extri- 
cate himself at such a price,, and in 
giving up the slaves, he determined fpr 
the^ future to choose better both, his 
agents and his dupes. 
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We now Ree the son of Kangir^ by 
favour of his magic ring, master, in 
less than two days, of two beautiful 
women, smd of thirtyreigfat thoujsand 
rupees. 

For a time he gave himself up to 
the most voluptuous enjoyments ; bui 
pleasures soon cease to be such when 
too often possessed. Almanzor expe- 
Fienced this truths and in a little time 
he returned to his* favourite project, 
that of obtaining a distinguished em- 
ployment at court* It was^ with this 
view that he sought the friendship of 
the young Emandiff^ whose family en- 
joyed such high consideration. It is a 
received custom at Delhi; as in all 
other cities throughout the world, to 
esteem people according to their for-^ 
tune rather than for their merits, or 

■ 

tbeir talents; Almanzor^ therefore, ex- 
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perienced the most favourable recep* 
tion. 

No inquiries were made respecting 
his origin^ his gold supplied the de* 
ficiency of birth and •f virtue* 
EmandiflT presented ; him to the first 
ijoblemen in Delhi; and from their 
recommendation he soon obtained from 
the prime minister of the Great Mogul 
an employment as honourable as lu« 
crative. He no sooner felt himself 
provided than he determined to employ 
his credit in establishing his.dear El- 
Kali, who had never 'kbandoned him. 
This was a just acknowledgment of 
the services he had rendered him, for 
certainly, on a faithful examination^ it 
would be confessed that it was to him 
Almanzor owed his fortune* He solicit-^ 
ed for him and obtained a good place in 
the custom-house. H^ flew with joy' 
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to present him with the appointment* 
Judge of his astonishment and his in- 
dignation — this faithful friMd^ in 
whom he had placed all his eonfidance, 
had just taken flighty accompanied hy 
his two beautiful slaves^ and^ that which 
was still more affecting to him^ his 
treasure I 

In the first trani^iorts of his anger, 
he invoked maledictions upon the 
traitor^ the in^ate^ the monster. But 
when he had exhausted upon him every 
epithet which the feeling of the moment' 
excited^ he recollected that his ring yet 
remained to him ; and calling to mind 
•• ' the last words, of his father, he con- 

soled himself for a loss which a short 
time would wholly repair, gaining from 
this a lesson as to the future choice of 



©^ his friends. He, however, hastened to 
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ttie chief of the police, made him 
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scqUainted with the theft \irhich the 
traitor El-Kali had just committed^ 
and reqiifested that he would instantly 
^ve orders to have him arrested. But 
chance directed that Almanzor should 
present himself at the house of the 
magistrate at the moment when it wa^ 
his custom to attend his seraglio ; the 
affair was therefore put off until the 
following day« During this time El- 
Kali and his beautiful accom{i1ice» 
gained the frontiers of, Thibet^ where, 
in a few days, they found themselves 
sheltered from the pursuit of Almaa-^ 
zor* 
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CHAP. VIL 



FAVODR AND INTRIGUE. 

The misfortune of AlmainzM soon be* 
came public. Some pitied him; but^ as 
an ill-placed cpnfidence often attracts 
ridicule^ there were not wanting those 
who were diverted at the bad judg- 
ment of Almanzor. The adventure 
came to the ears of the prime minister^, 
who was much amused with it^ and 
made a laughable recital of it to the 
Great Mogul. This events which at 
first seemed productive only of evil;, 
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roon turned to his advantage ; for^ an 
important situation in the office of the- 
azefia (grand chancellor of the cm* 
pire) having hecoroe vacant, Aureng- 
zebe^ v^ho had ytt present to his 
mind the name and the adventure of 
Almanzor^ determined to bestow it 
upon him as a recompense for the loss 
he had sustained. He received a letter 
from the grand chancellor, informing 
him of his nomination, and engaging 
him to present himself at the audience 
of his majesty, in order to return him 
his thanks. 

He was received by Aurengzebe 
with kindness, and this reception was 
considered by the courtiers as a sure 
mark of future elevation, which ac- 
quired him the friendship of some 
noblemen, and the hatred of many. 
The familv of Emandiflf heard the 
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uewsh with great satisfaction. The 
young Emandiflf particularly^ who felt 
for Almanzor a lively friendship^ testi- 
fied his joy upon this occasion. 

One day when he came to visit him^ 
EmandiiST^ after tenderly embracing his 
friend^ thus expressed the effusions of 
bis mind: — 

'* I am about to impart to thee, my 
dear Almanzor, a project which has 
long since taken possession of my 
thoughts, and in the execution of 
which there can be no other difficulty 
than what may arise from thee/* 

** What is this project ? '* demanded 
the son of Kangir. 

*\ It may complete thy happiness and 
mine." 

*' Whatever it be/' replied Alman- 
zor, '^ if the execution of it depend 
on me, \X is sufficient that thou de« 
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sirest it, to be assured of my fon-^ 
sent/' 

'' I have a sister/' said Emandiff^ 
^^ of whose beauty- and talents I may 
boast ; her voice is more melodious 
than the song of the nightingale ; the 
young fawn^ when he bounds on the 
fresh grass, is less light than Zemira 
vi^hen she dances to the sound of in« 
struments ; and the flowers of springs 
all glittering with the dew of the 
mornings have less brilliancy and fresh- 
ness than her tint ! She is now enter- 
ing her fifteenth spring/'' 

'^ What can I do to ^erve her ?" said 
Almanzor with eagerness. 
. Emandiff. '' Marry her/' 

Almanzor. '' But her family ?" 
^' ^Emandiff " I'll answer, for their 

consent/' 
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Alroanzor. " But the obscurity of 
my birth/' 

EmandiflT. '^ I know it would be 
difficult to piersuade my father^ proud 
of his nobility and his ancestry^ to 
consent to give his daughter to the 
son of a plebeian ; but he knows not 
thy origin: I have never spoken to 
him of thee^ but as being descended 
from a good family^ whose ancestors 
have experienced a reverse of fortune. 
Contradict not what I have said^ and 
I will assure thee that in a short time^ 
thou shalt be more than my friend/' 

Almanzor^ flattered by the prospect 
of so great an alliance^ consented to 
every thing. In consort with Eman- 
diflT^ he invented a history of his fa- 
nnlily. His parents^ numbered among 
the original inhabitants of Thibet^ de- 
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scended from one of the. m09t illus- 
trious families in the kingdom. He 
added that, forced to retire into the 
states of the Great Mogul in order to 
avoid the persecutions which the hatred 
of their enemies had raised against 
them^ thej were become naturalised 
there^ and had lived in thfit obscurity 
which was suitable to their present 
fortune. To cut short .any questions 
which the father of Zemira might 
makQ to himj, aod to prevent any dis- 
covery relative to his parents^ he 
should declare that he had sustained 
the misfortune of losing them both : 
that, being impatient to quit, a place 
which brought only painful recollec- 
tions to his mind^ he had gathered to* 
gether the little fortune which was left 
him^ and . after having travelled 
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through some distant proviiices by way 
of recreation^ he had fixed himsdf in 
the capital . 

As this recital offered nothing but 
what appeared probable^ he could not 
doubt that it would answer the pro<- 
posed end. Emandiff also relied much 
on the favour which Almanzor began 
to enjoy at court. 

Their plan being so well concertedji 
obtained from the irst the greatest 
success. The fiither of £mandiff> 
fully persuaded of the truth of the 
recital which Almanzor had made to 

him respecting his family^ wished not 

» 

to refuse his daughter to a man who 
already enjoyed so much credit at 
court; and he was th6 more pleased 
with the alliance afr he hoped to in« 
crease his own fortune by the interest 
of his Bon-in-law. 
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It was now decided that the mar- 
riage should take place at the end of 
two months; this term appeared suf- 
ficient to the father of Emandiflf for 
the preparations suited to his rank and 
birth. For this old nobleman^ who^ 
in his domestic arrangements, liYcd 
with the severest economy, in his en- 
tertainments shone with unexampled 
splendour. It is thus that pride, much 
more often than liberality, is the source 
of prodigality, and that the desire of 
outshining others will excite the miser 
/ ^ himself wantonly to dissipate his trea- 
sures. 

The richest manufactories of the 
city were exhausted in order to procure 
nuptial habits for the daughter of 
Emandiff ; and the most skilful work- 
men were ^employed in forming, them. 

More delighted eaph day with the 
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charms of the beautiful Zemira^ Al- 
manzor saw^ with the highest satisfac- 
tion, the hour approach which was to 
crown all his wishes; and self-love 
adding a new stimulus to his passion, 
increased his impatience for this noble 
alliance. 
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CHAP- VIII 



THE UNHAPPY MOTHER. 

Whilst on one side Fortune seemed 
prodigal of her favours to the son of 
Kangir^ on the other^ she oppressed with 
calamities his respectable .widow^ and 
the young Alkouli. The lightening 
had reduced their house to ashes^ and 
their v^hole property was destroyed. 
Thus in one moment they became des- 
titute. Without money, without asy- 
lum, the virtuous Sher^ade was ready 
to sink under the excess of her mis- 
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fortune^ when she learned the high 
prosperity enjoyed by Almanzor: she 
gave thanks, to heaven for this happy 
news^ and in the persuasion that^ sen- 
sible to the misfortunes of his mother^ 
and his brother, Almanzor would 
hasten to succour them^ she set out 
for Delhi. The poverty to which she 
was reduced^ made it necessary for her 
to make her journey on foot ; she felt 
this less for herself than for her dear 
Alkouli. She would have spared him^ 
at an age so tender^ a journey thus 
pamful. 

They at length arrived in the capi- 
tal, covered with dust, and overpower- 
ed with fatigue. Under this appear- 
ance they presented themselves at the 
house of Almanzor: they asked to 
sp^k with him ; but the slaves re- 
ceived them with rudeness, and would 
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have driven them from the door ; it is 
thud that the servants of the great 
% often use the unfortunate. Indignant 

at such treatment^ Sh^rSade told them 
* that she vras the mother of Almanzor^ 
and that she veould not retire until she 
had.spoken veith her son : but far from 
' listening to her^ and showing her that 
respect which was due to her age^ 
and to the relationship she bore their 
master^ they burst into loud laughter^ 
sayings they supposed she must have 
lost her senses^ to pretend to be the 
mother of one of the nchest gentle- 
men in Delhi. Joining brutality to 
rudeness^ they were about to force 
her from the door of her son, when 
Almanzor, drawn by the bustle, ap- 
peared himself before her. The crowd, 
ever in^pelted by curiosity, began to 
assemble; and as the human mind. 
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when governed by ignorance^ is more 
apt to represent things in a false^ than 
in a true point of view^ it was soon f 
spread about that Almanzor^ this 
newly enriched man, was the son of 
indigent parents^ whom he refused to 
acknowledge^ and thaf he had even 
given orders to his slaves to drive them 
from his door. This news spread till 
it reached the ears of the barber who 
had the honour of shaving the future 
father-in-law of Almanzor^ the noble 
Emandiff. The barber ^led not to 
recite the circumstance to his illus- 
trious master. Emandiff at first gave 
no credit to the tale; but hearing it 
confirmed with more circumstantial 
details^ by many idle people^ who fre- 
quented his house^ he began to feel 
uneasy: he sent for his son^ and de- 
manded of him' what he thought of a 
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circumstance so singular. The young 

Emaodiff replied^ that it appeared to 

- him perfectly incredible* But^ far 

from satisfied with this answer^ and 

impatient to discover the truths this 

illustrious personage ordered his palan- 

V '^' quin *, and was instantly conveyed to 

« the house of his future son-in-law. 



* A kind of chair, in which (he rich Indians 
are carried by their slaves ; those for men are 
uncovered ; those for women are close, and of 
a larger size, so as to be able to contain four 
persons. 
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CHAP. IX. 



THE INTEKESTED BENEFACTION. 

But let us return to the young Al- 
manzor. The appearance of hts mo- 
ther^ and of his brother Alkouli^ 
caused him much surprise. At the 
first moment his heart listened only 
to the dictates of nature : but imme- 
diately reverting to the wretched ap- 
pearance which they made^ his self- 
love was wounded; and pride thus 
stifling his natural feelings^ he^ for a 
moment^ hesitated whether he should 
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acknowledge them ; but the recollec*- 
tion of the words of his father^ and 
fear, lest the ring should escape 
from his finger^ and thus frustrate the 
high hopes which his ambition was 
nursings overpowered all other con- 
siderations. He chastised his slaves 
for the insolence of which they had 
been guilty. '^Unhappy wretches!" 
he cried, '^ do you know whom it is 
that you^ have dared tb repel from my 
door ? It is the woman whom I re«» 
spect the most in the whole world . " At 
these words he flew to embrace his mo* 
ther^ and taking her by the hand, he 
conducted her to his apartment. ^^ Tell 
me/' said he, in a loud voice^ ''what 
unheard of reverse of fortune^ has 
been able to reduce you to this excess 
of misery." The virtuous Sh^reade 
afiected at the kind reception of AU 






manzor^ shed tears of tenderness : after 
having a little recovered the distress 
and agitation into which she had been 
thrown^ she related to her son the mis- 
fortune which she had experienced; 
and added^ that the report of his high 
fortune had spread even to the hamlet 
of Gana^ which had induced her to 
come herself to Delhi ; being per- 
suaded that a son sa good^ and so af- 
fectionate a brother^ would not lose a 
moment in giving them assistance. '' I 
see^'' said she^ *^ that I am not de- 
eeived^ and I give thanks to heaven for 
having afforded me consolation in my 
own son." 

Almanzor^ whose growing fortune 
had not yet corrupted the sentiments 
which nature and education had im- 
planted in his hearty felt moved kt 
tlie words of his mother; he. blended 
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his tears with hers% and with those of 
his brother : he made use of the most 
impressive language to soothe their 
grief, and to assure them of his par- 
ticipation in their misfortune^ and de- 
clared his intention of immediately re- 
storing them to every comfort. 

Fearing lest the event of his mo-< 
ther's and brother*s arrival at Delhi 
should reacH the ears of Eoiandiff, 
and thus prevent his marriage with the 
beautiful Zemira^ his first care was to 
consult an able lawyer upon the best 
method of acting in the present delir 
cate circumstances^ for he wished to 
reconcile^ at once^ his duty and his in- 
terest^ and to settle his parent at a 
distance from the capital^ in order that 
she might be no hindrance to his mar* 
riagc. The lawyer^ whona he con- 
sultedj possessed a farm in the pro- 
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\ince of Agra* which he wished to 
dispose ofj holding it iii little estima- 
tion^ on account of its distance from 
(he city of Delhi. The skilful prac* 
titioner advised his young client to 
make the purchase of it^ and to settle 
it upon his mother for her life> in 
succession to his brother. Adding^ 
that his wish of assisting him in his 
embarrassment was the sole motive 
which could induce him to part with 
an estate to which he affixed conside- 
rable value. In consequence of this 



* The city of Agra, the ancient capital of 
the Mogul, is the largest citj in India; it is 
forty leagues from Delhi. This city is situated 
on the Gemma. It contains the much admired 
mausoleum of Tadga.Meal, the wife of the 
Mogul Schah'Gehaa, which took twenty.nine 
years in building. 
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artifice^ he sold it for double its real 
worth. The contract was immediately 
signed ; and Almanzor^ perfectly sa- 
tisfied with a step which he believed 
to be doubly advantageous to him., 
thanked the honest lawyer^ and hasten- 
ed to return horae^ in the design of 
inducing Shereade immediately to de- 
part to take possession of her new 
habitation. 

But what was his surprise upon 
entering the saloon in which he had 
left his mother^ to see near her— he^ 
whom of all others^ he would have 
removed her farthest from — ^the father 
of the beautiful Zemira ! — the noble 
Emandiif himself! At this terrible 
sights the contract of the farm fell 
from his hand : struck^ as with a 
thunderbolt^ he remained immoveable 
and silent. The false account^ of 
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which* he had made use to deceive the 
credulity of this old man^ darted upon 
his memory ; the blush of shame dyed 
his cheeks^ his eyes were cast upon the 
earth, and he remained in a state of 
extreme agitation. 
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CHAP. X 



THE LESSOJJ. 

The noble Ematidiff^ though greatly 
irritated to find himself the dupe of an 
intrigue^ in i^hich his own son had 
joined to deceive him^ and which tend- 
ed to degrade his daughter^ and tarnish 
the splendour of his rank and the 
glory of his ancestors^ was yet so 
much afiected by the trouble and con- 
fusion of Almanzor^ that his hearty 
naturally good and generous when not 
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governed by pride^ now felt for him 
a sentiment of real compassion. 

'' I will not upbraid you,'* said the 
father of Zemira^ with -dignity ; '' at 
this moment, I believe you to be suf- 
ficiently punished by the remorse of 
your conscience. lam induced, there- 
fore^ to pardon an action truly un- 
worthy, and on which the sincerity of 
your repentance can alone keep me 
silent. 1 must demand from you a 
formal renunciation, in writing, of the 
hand of my daughter : this is the only 
reparation I exact for the offence of 
which you have been ^ilty towards 
her, and to myself/' 

Almanzor, who expected to have 
had thundered upon him all the rage 
and indignation of this proud and in- 
sulted father^ felt himself but too 
happy to escape thus easily. He signed. 
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withaut hesitation^ what was demanded 
of him ; and^ throwing himself on his 
knees^ entreated pardon for an error 
which the excess of his love only had 
induced. 

Emandiff represented to him that^ 
however strong his passion might he^ 
^ it was no excuse for the commission of 

an action contrary to the laws of 
honour^ and of probity. *' It is too. 
true," he added, '' that we are all 
subject to passion, but that which dis- 
tinguishes the virtuous from the wick- 
ed <man is, that the first places passion 

• 

upder the banner of virtue, and the 
last under tjiat of vice. I do not 
believe y^u yet so Tar corrupted but 
that you may return to good prin- 
ciples ; guard your life from the cup 
of error ; fly the path which leads to 
crime, and enlightened by your own 
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Experiences tread henceforward in the 
steps of virtue; but, if your mouth 
be again sullied by falshood, if per- 
fidy again take possession of your 
heart, I predict that heaven will, 
sooner or later, overwhelm you with 
its wrath, and that in the depth of your 
distress you will neither find friends nor 
comforters. *' 

With this reprimand, the father of 
Emandiff returned home; he made 
strong remonstrances to his son upon 
his conduct ; and ordered him to cease 
all intercouse with Almanzor, with 
whom he could not associate without 
shame. 
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CHAP. XI. 



- COMBAT BETWEEN PRIDE AND FIUAL 

PIETY. 

Almanzor was provoked at this un- 
expected arrival of bis mother, which 
had destroyed all hopes of his mar- 
riage, at the very moqient when it was 
to have been concluded. Filial piety 
weakly fluttered in hi$ heart against 
disappointed ambition and wounded 
vanity. 

His mother regarded him with 
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trembling anxiety^ vyithout daring to 
address him ; lie stooped to take up 
the contract which had fallen from his 
hand at the sight of Emandiff: she 
hastened to anticipate him^ and pre- 
sented it to him with kindness. He 
seized it rudely^ and^ without speakings 
retired to bis apartment^ where he shut 
himself up. Sh^r^ade and Alkouli^ 
without attempting to follow him^ 
remained in silent astonishment. 

Almanzor^ alone^ and unobserved by 
witnesses^ gave full vent to the oppres- 
sion of his heart. The loss of an alliance 
~^which flattered his proudest wisbes^ 
of a wife^ whose beauty even surpassed 
the splendour of her rank, the* marks 
of contempt with which the proud 
father of this divine beauty had treated 
him, were recollections which dis- 
tracted hiu). He felt indignant at the 
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lowness of his birth^ which drew upon 
him these outrages : he became even 
irritated against his mother^ whose 
presence had caused an eternal obstacle 
to his happiness. 

In the excess of his feeliqgs^ he 
thoQght of having her sent from his 
house, with his brother Alkouli; he 
called his slaves^ but no one appeared : 
he was about to ring his bell^ but in 
raising his hand to ihe cord> the fatal 
^ ring struck his sight ; he felt it tremble 
on his finger^ and he immediately re* 
collected the last words of the wise 
Kangir. Fearing lest tha ring should 
escape him^ be abjured his culpable 
intentions^ and falling upon his knees, 
called Beaven to witness his repent- 
ance* 

Having become more calm^ he r^* 
turned to the unfortunate Sher^de> 
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whom he found bathed in tears : Al- 
kouli was vainly endeavouring to give 
her comfort. As soon as she saw 
Almanzor^ she would have thrown 
herself at his feet^ but be withheld her. 
She begged his forgiveness in the most 
Couching accents for being the invo- 
luntary cause of ' the pain which he 
suffered. How much was she to be 
pitied^ for causing the misfortunes of a 
son^ whose happiness she wpuld have 
purchased even at the i^xpense of her 
life. 

Touched with the tears of this good 
mother, and with her expressions of 
tenderness^ the heart, of Almanzor 
once more became open to impres- 
sions of filial piety; and he returned 
the sweet caresses of his mother with 
sincerity and tenderness : he dried her 
tears, he entreated her to forgive him 
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for having caused them to flow : and 
he promised to do every thing in his 
power to secure her happiness^ and 
that of his brother Alkouli. 

These words afforded consolation to 
the heart of the virtuous Shereade. 

Almanzor presented to his mother 
the title-deed of the farm which he 
had just purchased for her^ saying, 
^' You, and your son Alkduli, love the 
occupations of a country life; I hope 
that I am fulfilling your wishes in 
offering tp you, in this property, an 
asylum, in which you may hencefor- 
ward live according to your tastes and 
accuitomed habits/' 

Shereade and Alkouli accepted the 
gift with the most lively gratitude. Al- 
manzor did not here bound his gene- 
rosity : he gave orders that his mother 
and brother should be clothed more 
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according to their present situation^ 
and in tbis^ perhaps^ he consulted his 
yanity rather than any other sentiment. 
During the time which they- staid at 
Delhi^ he spared nothing to render 
his house agreeable to them : and 
when they departed^ in order to take 
possession of their farm, he made them 
a present of a large sum of money, 
which was more than sufficient to 
establish them comfortably in it. In 
short, he sent them away loaded with 
caresses and presents. It might be 
with a secret pleasure that he saw 
them depart; his pride probably was 
gratified by the absence of persons 
who were, in truth, dear to him', but 
whose simple and uncultivated man- 
ners were a perfect contrast to his own, 
which were formed by an intercourse 
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with polished society, and a commerce 
with the world. 

The sister of Emandiff felt but little 
concerned that her marriage was 
broken off ; and the young Emandiff 
himself obeyed^ without constraint^ 
the orders of his father; to give up all 
intercourse with Almanzor^ who sen- 
sibly felt the little regret testified for him 
by his friend and his mistress ; having 
believed himself sincerely beloved by 
the brother^ and a passion for the 
sister was beginning to take root in 
his heart. But the societies which he 
frequented^ soon afforded him conso- 
lation for their loss, in presenting to 
him new friends and new mistresses^ 
lis faithful and as constant as the 
Emandiffs^ and as easily replaced. In 
frieniiship^ as in love^ he sought only 
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pleasure^ and this is of all things the 
most fugitive. Neither did he pique 
himself upon feelmg a durable attach- 
ment^ as ambition ^as die ruling pas- 
sion of his mind. 
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CHAP. XII. 



AUKENGZEBE AND HIS FAVOURITE. 

Notwithstanding these events^ the 
good fortune of Almanzor continued 
to advance. His figure was agree- 
able ; his manners engaging. Active, 
intelligent^ and full of application^ he 
excelled not only in the manual exer- 
cises^ in the management of the horse^ 
the sabre^ and the zagaye *, but also 



^ A sort of jaTelip, or lance, of which the 
Indians make use when the/ fight on horseback. 



ID the use of tbe pen ; and though 
naturally haughty and imperious^ am- 
bition had rendered him the most 
humble of men. With such qualities, 
he could not fail to succeed at the 
court of Aurengzebe. 

History has depicted the character 
of this prince *, whose ardent desire 
of power tempted him to* become a 
parricide^ but who, on .the' throne 



* Aurengzebe, united in league, with one of 
his brothers, revolted against Schah-Gehan, his 
father, dethroned him, and had him confined in' 
prison* He afterwards destroyed his accom.^ 
plice, as well as two other brothers, and he 
caused his father to be poisoned. When he be. 
came master of the empire, he appeared to have 
repented of his crimes;- and, towards the end 
of his life, he became religious. Fortunate in 
all his military expeditions, he conquered Jtixe* 
kingdoms of Decan^ of Yesapour, of »(^cOjgu/; 
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irt^hich he had dyed with the hlood of 
his father and his brothers^ shewed 
himself^ during his reign^ the brairest^ 
the most just, the most enlightened^ 
and^ perhaps^ the greatest sovereign of 
his time. 

Almanzor had pleased him from his 
first appearaneej and in calling him to 
niindj he determined to promote him^ 
which he did by giving him an ho-%^ 
nourable office about his person. In 
favour of this new employment he 
accompanied the Great Mogul in the 
expedition made by this monarch for 
the conquest of the kingdom of Gol* 
conda ; and he had the good for^ 



dS) &c. This success was probably owing to- 
kis temperance, his courage, and his indefati- 
gable actiTity. He died in 1707, at nearly JOO 
years old* 



tune to signalize himself by some 
brilliant actions^ and by proofs of bis 
devotion to the glory of his master. 
^As a recompence^ Aurengzebe^ on his 
return to the capital^ created him 
omrah *, and confided to him the 
command of his guard. Hitherto his 
success and good fortune^ tiiough as- 
tonishingly rapid^ did not proceed from 
any cause which could give pretext to 
the arms^ which those cour<ierSj .en«* 
vious of his favour^ were ever ready 
to use against him. It aviige&om the 
generosity of his sovereign; and it 
appeared to himself, oiore a recom** 
pence for bis services, dien as the 
effect of the talisman attached to the 
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* The omrahs are the highest of the nobles 
in the Mogul empire. 
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magic ring left to him by his dying 
&ther. 

But arrived at this high degree of 
prosperity, what had he to fear ? In- 
trigue^ calumny^ the caprices of his 
master^ and the cabals of courtiers ? 
"No, the virtue of his ring preserved 
him against all these. What then 
ought Almanzor to have feared? — To 
be ungrateful. 

Ingratitude^ frequently the oflfspring 
of that vanity vrhich too often takes 
possession of the minds of those who 
have newly acquired fortune^ blinds 
them on their own origin^ makes thenT 
blush for their parents^ and even some- 
times disown them^ because in them 
they see an incontestible proof of th« 
lowness of their extraction. 

Almanzor^ enlightened by experience^ 
ought^ above all others^ to have mis* 
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trusted the counsels of Yanitj, which 
had already led him to the brink of 
ruin. He ought incessantly to have 
called to mind that horrible moment,, 
when^ on the point of chasing his pa- 
rent from his house^ he felt the fatal 
ring tremble on his finger. 

Weak mortals ! It is to guide jou 
through the path of life, that Provi- 
dence offers jou the torch of experi- 
ence. But you seem to take pleasure 
}n blindly running on^ and you plunge 
into the abyss rather than withdraw 
yourselves from it 
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CHAP. XIII. 



B1TRALL0TE. 

Shsreade and her dear Alkouli^ in 
fibe contented possession of their littie 
. V domain^ devoted thebselves to their 
differait occupations^ she to the 
care of the household^ while Alkouli 
attended the labours of the field : 
nothing could e(j[ual the affection which 
he bore his mother^ except the trader* 
ness which she felt for this good son. 
Thus unclouded^ ptfre^ and peaceful 
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flowed their dajs^ and the nighty which 
put a period to their li^bour^ shed over 
them a sweet repose^ calm, and un- 
disturbed as their own unsullied 
minds. The news pf Almanzor's suc- 
cess added still to their happiness; 
and they daiij offered up prayers to 
heaven for the continuance of his good 
fortune. 

At a little distance from their habi- 
tation was the house of a cultivator of 
the earthy who was esteemed though-* 
out the country for his wisdom and 
goodness. He was called Nadir. One 
day that he was returning from the 
fields^ he was attacked by some sol- 
diers^ who having deserted their? co- 
lours^ gave themselves up to a life of 
plunder. He defended himself with 
as much courage as vigour^ but he 
must inevitably have sunk under the 
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number of his jadyersaries^ had not 
Alkouli come to his assistance^ who^ 
falling upon the banditti^ put them to 
llight^ and rescued Nadir from dan- 
ger. He was slightly wounded^ and 
the son of Shereade attended him 
home. 

Recently become a widower, the 
wise Nadir was still blessed with an 
Otily 'daughter; Dinah was beautiful, 
sin^ple,. and modest ; qualities rarely 
unit^i .Informed by a slave of the 
accident ^tbich had happened to her 
father/ she flew" to meet him. In the 
agitation of the moment, she thought 
only of her father ; her mind was oc- 
cupied but with him ; she forgot that 
a stranger accompanied him, and she 
appeared before Alkouli without a 
veil. He was dazzled by her beauty ; 
during the attention which he bestow-- 
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ed upoD the father, he saw onlj the 

daughter. He at length took leave 

of the old mao, who testified for him 

the most 

but he ce 

the beau1 
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daughter was endowed, their fortune, 

which was at least equal to that she 

enjoj'ed from her son Almanzor, all 

consider 

aost. fa- 

ilf upon 
Dinah ; 
d by the 
the most 
tield his 
onsulted 
[le beau- 
;ffect of 
AlkouU 
lich she 
replied, 
of the 
i of her 
father, she should put no constraint 
upon her inclinations ; and that in 
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obeying him, she submitted without 
relunctance. 

Notwithstanding the reserve 
through which this answer was given^ 
Nadir easily distingaished the secret 
sentiments of his daughter, and im« 
parted them to Shereade. The mar^ 
riage of Dinah with Alkouli was 
agreed upon. With what joy was 
the heart of Alkouli filled when he 
heard this favourable news! He 
pressed his mother to hasten the pre* 
paratioQS for an hymen in which all 
his happiness centred. But the pru^ 
dent Shereade wished not to conclude 
an event so important, without fiist 
communicating it to her son Alman- 
zor. She felt that she owed this at- 
tention to him, who, by his generpsity 
had acquired over her, and over Al- 
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kouli^ the rights of a benefactor. 
With these seotimeats she wrote to 
him on the subject. 
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CHAP. XIV, 



INTRIGUES OF THE COURT. 

When the displeasure of Aurengzebe , 
was incurred^ his implacability was 
as steady as his generosity was great 
towards those who bad gained his fa« 
your. To fix Almanzor more decidedly 
in that brilliant rank to which he had 

raised him^ he determined to marry 
him to the daughter of Merza^ go«- 
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rernor of the D^can ^, and one of the 
first omrahs of the court. 

The governor^ proud of his hirth 
and his riches, sought every pretext to 
defer a marriage to which his daughter 
showed no less repugnance than him- 
self. The young Fatima, whose am- 
bition equalled hef beauty, had raised 
her pretensions much higher ; and 
love agreeing with her ambition, had 
already determined her choice. She 
loved one of the sons of the emperor^ 
and she was beloved. The intention, 
which the Mogul had made known, of 
marrying her to his favourite, was the 
only obstacle to her happiness. • But 
this obstacle appeared insurmountable. 
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* The kingdom of Decan is one of the largest 
provinces of Indostanj it was conquered by 
Adrengzebe. 
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fbr she knew Auretigzebe : he vrM 
imperious^ absolute^ inflexible: his 
will was irrevocable ; and it was dan- 
gerous to oppose to it the smallest 
resistance: it was a crime not to be 
forgiven, even in his own children. ^ > 
The young prince, who dreaded the 
severity of his father, could only la* 
ment his misfortune, and the beautiful 
Fatima sighed at the rigour of her 
fate. 

The governor of the D^can, not 
accustomed to shed tears, but who 
possessed all the address of an old 
courtier, meditated, without ceasing, 
on the means of extricating his daugh- 
ter from a marriage which was odious 
to her. 

It would be a master stroke of art, 
to induce Almanzor himself to refuse 
the hand of Fatima« To obtain this 
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end^ he dispatched Candor to hi[% 
one of his most insinuating eunuchs^ 
>?hom he knew to he diligent and 
faithful. 

The craftj Candor flattered the 
vanity of Almanzor ;^ he set forth his 
hrillianfr qualities^ his virtues^ in lan- 
guage the most pompous^ attributing 
to their merit the marks of favour he 
had received from the Great Mogul. 
He persuaded him that all ranks of 
people, both the court and the citi- 
zens^ had seenT his elevation with 
equal pleasure : he added, ^^ no one 
more than myself has rejoiced in your 
success. Nevertheless, I must ac^* 
knowledge to you, senior, that the al- 
liance proposed for you, gives me, on 
your account, the most lively in- 
quietude/' These words excited in 
Altnanzor an eager curiosity, and he. 
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requested the eumich to explain hi^n-* 
self. Candor^ with pretended excuses^ 

• * 

refrained: Almanzor threatened. The 
eunuch remained firm for some time^ 
when at length coniessing to him that 
he had important secrets to commu* 
nicate^ but that he could not il^yeal 
them until he >yas assured of his dis- 
cretion; adding^ that it was neither 
maiaces^ nor fear^ which induced his* 
conduct^ but the sole desire of being 
useful to him. . 

The discourse of the eunuch^ toge« 
ther with the firmness of his coun- 
tenance^ inspired in Almanzor a de^ 
gree of confidence; and he promised 
him an inviolable secrecy. When 
Candor spoke to him in the following 
terms : ^^ Senior^ the governor of the 
Decaoj my master^ has heard with the 
greatest joy, that the Emperor has 
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destined his daughter to the honour of 
jour bed. He looks upon it as a 
faTOur.not to be suflGiciently apprecU 
ated^ that of seeing his dear Fa- 
tima united to the favourite of his 
sovereign; he feels that his ancient 
nobiUty will receive a new lustre from 
those splendid virtues which distin* 
guish jou among the first omrahs of 
the court* But — (ah ! why must I 
own it to the shame of my illustrious 
and respectable master!) these sen^ 
timenls are not those of his daughter! 
Engrossed^ since a long time^ with an . 
#bjeot unworthy of -her^ and of the 
liigfa rank of her father^ she 'has 
learned^ only with terror^ that she is 
to become your wife : she feels horror 
when she hears your name pronounced. 
She has declared to her father^ that 
she will never willingly consent to 
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accompany you to the altar ; and^ if 
she he dragged to it by force^ she will 
avenge herself on your person/ either 
by the steely or by poison ! It is in 
Yain^ that the wise Merza endeavours 
to inspire his daughter^ with moFe 
worthy sentiments. She determinately 
perseveres in this horrid design^ and 
she even applauds herself for it. But 
that of which the noble Merza is ig- 
norant^ and which I cannot be excused 
fxpm revealing to you is> that this 
yoiing princess always^ until now> so 
virtuous^ receives in secret her un* 
worthy lover^ and ishe already curies 
in her bosom the fruits of her cul- 
pable passion ! " Here Candor ceased^ 
and appeared to be plunged iln ' the 
deepest affliction. 

A recital^ made with' so much 
warmth^ struck the favourite of Au-* 
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rengzebe with surprise and tewor. 
Naturally credulous^ he entertained no 
doubt of the truth of what he had 
just heard. It was scarcely possible 
for him to believe that a slave could 
be sufficiently bold and audacious to 
come to him^ in his own palace^ there 
to utter facts so atrocious^ if they were 
fake and calumnious. Nevertheless^ 
at the moment of his departure^ his 
first i^pipulse was to have him detained^ 
that he might be assured of his fide- 
lity. But fears for the consequences 
which might result from an afiair so 
singular^ withheld iiim^ and he^ suf* 
fered the . eunuch to leave, bim^ loaded 
with thanks and presents for his com* 
munications. 

To what a state of embarrassment 
was our favourite then reduced ! How 
could he act? Should he refuse the 
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hand of Fatima at the risk of giving 
displeasure to bis sovereign ? Or^ 
should he marry her^ impressed by the 
fear of finding in her an assassin ? 
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CHAP. XV. 



VANITY. 

It was in, this state of mind that Al** 
manzor received the letter from She- 
reade^ acquainting him of the mar- 
riage agreed upon between Alkouli 
and the daughter of the respectable 
Nadir. This good mother^ after re- 
lating the circumstances which had 
drawn the two families together^ gave 
a striking portrait of the beautiful 
Dinah^ his future sister-in-law. The 
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graces which decorated her persbn^ 
and still more her mind^ Sh^r6ade de-* 
scribed to him. She, mentioned the 
impatience of the lovers to be united, 
and spoke of the happiness awaiting 
them from a union^ the result of sym- 
pathy and prudence. She concluded 
by assuring him that all their wishes 
would be gratified, if he could for a 
short time lay aside his rank, and un- 
der their rustic roof assist at fhe nup- 
tials^ and participate in the happiness 
which they enjoyed. 

^ This letter made an impression on 
the proud mind of Almanzor, far dif** 
ferent from that which Shilr^ade ex- 
pected. Instead of opening his heart 
to the happiness of his brother, he saw 
only in this union what shocked his 

vanity. 
He answered his mother, that he 
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disapproved entirely of the marriage of 
his brother ; he begged that she would 
not suffer it to be concluded ; that be 
had ot^er views for Alkouli : he add- 
ed, tiat it ill agreed with the brother 
of an omrah to unite himself with a 
simple cultivator of the earth, and at 
the very moment when he was himself 
Upon the point of contracting an al^' 
liance with, one of the most powerful 
families in the empire. ^' I oppose 
myself/' said he, '^ to this marriage ; 
I forbid my brother to enter into it, 
under pain of incurring my displea- 
sure." 

This answer was a heavy stroke of 
affliction to the hearts of Shereade 
and Alkouli I " Alas!'* said'he/ in his 
grief, ^' when I blessed Aureugzebe 
for the favours wlrich he showered' 
upon my brother; could I believe that 
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they wmild be the source of my own 
unhappinesg. What is his grandeur 
to me ? I envy him not. Let him be 
an omrah ; fet him he a nabob * ; 
but let me dispose of my hand accord^ 
ing to the dictates of my heart/' 

Dinah was not less afflicted than her 
lover. The tears which flowed from 
her beautiful eyes only gave theih a 
more touching softness; and grief 
added a new charm to her beauty. 
Alkouli was overpowered by her 
afflict]on3 and the more so^ as he w^s 
unable to console her. 

Nadir, who was present at the in* 
terview^ was moved to the very soul. 
He . was at first offended by the re« 
fusal of Almanzor. '' This omrah 
so vain^'" he mentally exclaimed^ 

^ An Indian prince. 
F 
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^^this nobleman so newly created^ 
ought be to blusb at an alliance 
with a cultiyator of the earth ? Haa 
be then forgotten that he is the son of 
Kangir, who was himself only a sim- 
pie farmer ?" But^ when he witnessed 
the tears of his daughter^ his own 
feelings were forgotten^ and pa- 
ternal tenderness spoke in his heart, 
'^v My childrenj'" said he to them^ ^'for 
I wish that you should both be so^ 
suspend your grief, and listen to me. 
I know not how to believe that the son 
of Kangir has so far forgotten him- 
self as to abuse his power over his 
brother. 60^ seek him. He is sensi^ 
ble and genereus ; he has given you 
proofs of it : his vanity will not pre- 
vail against your prayers. B^t if^ 
against all hope^ he refuses you, re-^ 
turn^ my arms will be open to receive 
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you. Alkouli shall be the husband 
of my daughter^ my house shall be 
an asylum for them^ and my fields 
their patrimony. 

The lovers fell at the feet of Na- 
dir^ they baihed his knees with the 
tears of grateful affection : Alkouli 
called his mother and the father of 
Dinah to witness that he would unite 
himself only to her. 

The good Shereade, overcome by the 
generosity of Nadir^ ceded to the 
widies of the lovers^ and notwithstand* 
ing har advanced tige, which rendered 
such a journey painful to her^ and 
her secret presentiments of the small 
swccess of the events she departed for 
the city of Delhi. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



THIS IIXUSTRIOVS ALLIANCE. 

In the mean time the eunuch Candor 
had given an account of his proceedings 
to the governor of the D^can. Pleas- 
ed with his first success^ the governor 
resolved « to form a new attack. Well 
versed in the arts of the courts he 
sought occasion to give suspicion of 
the new omrah^ and^ by taking ad- 
vantage of some unlucky accident^ to 
disgrace him in the eyes of the Great 
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Mogul. He. engaged Candor to gain^ 
at any price^ some determined and 
discreet men^ who should be ready 
to perform whiitever might be com- 
manded of them. When the question 
was to get rid of an enemy^ or to de* 
stroy the power of a great person 
who gave him umbrage^ the choice of 
the means was of little importance to 
the goyemcNT ; all were equally good^ 
provided success attended them. 

jilmanzor^ little formed for court 
intrigyes^ had to contend with an 
enemy of no small power; to combat 
him with success^ needed both the 
favour of his sovereign and the virtue 
of his ring. 

The reader may recollect the pain- 
ful perplexity in which Candor had 
left him. Could his ambition content 
itself in marrying a woman who waii 
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.dishonoured, and who had vowed to 
murder him P Or could he opoae 
himself to disgrace by refusing the 
wife whom the emperor had destined 
for him? After much reflection^ fear 
overcame ambition, and he determined 
upon the last alternative. 

He presented himself before Au- 
rengzebe, and prostrating himself be- 
fore his throne, '^ O my illustrious 
sovereign!'' heexclumed, "you have 
r j^sed me from the dust, and placed 
me near your august person ; you 
have exalted me to the dignity of 
omrah; you have, overwhelmed me 
with benefits and honours; may I 
hope that your sublime majesty will 
yet accord me one last favour ?'* 

^'I accord it thee if it be in my 
power,'' replied Aurengzebe with 
kiadness ; '^ what dost thou ask ? " 
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'^ Not ta marry the daughter of the 
goyemor of the Decwi/' 

*' What ! a refasal/* cried Aureng^ 
zebe in an eiiraged tone : '' audacious ! 
what has inspired thee vrith so much 
boldness?'' 

'' The promise of your majesty-^ 
"Wbat I ask^ is in your power tograht/' 

^f My wishes^ when they are knowii> 
are irrevoGable orders." 

*^ Your majesty has feigned to ac* 
eord me this favour; your word is 
sacred as that of the holy prophet/' 

'^ Arise ; I pardon thee ; but I must 
know the cause of thy refusal. * ■ 

Almanzor^ immoveable, his eyen 
bent towards the earthy guarded a pro- 
found silence. 

'^ Speak ! I command thee^'' said the 
Moguls in an authoritative tone. 

f4 
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'' I can only reyeal it to your ma- 
jesty, under the seal of sectesy/' re- 
plied the favourite. Auren^^^^e or- 
dered his guards to depart; and the 
son of Kangir related to the emperor 
. all that he had learned from the crafty 
Cahdor. • • 

''Thou, art ill informed^'' replied 
the penetrating monarchy '' Fatima 
is not less yirtudus than beautiful. She 
has only one blemish in my eyes, it is 
that of loying one of my sons, and of 
being beloved. The ambition of her 
father induces him to favour this pas- 
sion ; but he is already sufficiently 
powerful, and .my politics , oppose the 
ynion : I propose it to thee, because I 
love thee, and I reckon upon thy iSde* 
lity/' ' • . 

Almanzor threw himself at the feet 
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of his soveretgo^ and declared that he 
was rea4j to obey his orders. 
' *^ cl. renew them to thee then, a second 
time/' replied the monarch; '^ but 
learn to guard thy mind against ere* 
dulity/' 

. The favourite retired^ confuised at 
so much goodness^ and determining to 
profit by the lesson he had received. 

It was thus that every obstacle re- 
ceded before his steps ; * and thai he 
was carried by a supernatural force^ 
to the highest exaltation. There was 
but one rock for him to avoids but 
fortune had thrown a bandage over 
l^is eyes. Inflated by his prosperity, 
he attributed it to his own merit; he 
stepped bRndly on, without noticing 
the abyss under his feet. Orders were 
given for his approaching marriage. 
With reluctant obedience, the proud 
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Merza, and the beautiful Fatima^ ar-* 
rived at Delhi. Almanzor ordered 
the most magnificent presents to be 
carried to the palace of his future 
bride. This union drew the attention 
of the courts and of the city; and all 
the nobles were inyited to take part 
in the festiyities which it would pro-' 
duce« 
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PRIDE. 

In the midst of these pr^arations^ 
Almanzor recollected' his brother. 
He wished to contract an alliance 
for him which would raise him morel 
on a leyel with the illustrious house 
into which he was about to enter. 
He cast his eyes upon a widow^ who. 
it is true^ had but little either of 
* youth or beauty; but much wealth 
and nobility. Whilst his mind was 
thus occupied^ his servants announced to. 
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Ibim ih6f airriyal of Sh4r6ade and AI- 
kouli. This intelligence was as a 
thunder-bolt to Almanzor. It was 
the evening preceding the day fixed for 
l|is nuptials with the daughter of the 
haughty Merza. ^^ What can have 
fat^ought them at this moment ? ' Wouh^^ 
they be present at the cerej|iony ef my 
U)arriage \ But in what apparel p 
would they appear in their i^istic ha* 
bits before the nobles of the most 
brilliant court in the universe ? And 
even were they loaded with rich vest- 
mentSj would" not their rude and awk- 
ward manners form a striking con- 
trast to the elegance and politeness of 
the courtiers ? All these reflections^ 
the offspi;ing of vanity^ crowded on 
his mind. . . - * 

During which time his mother re- 

* ' » 

mained in the vestibule of his palace* 
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She i^faited his orders' to appear before 
him; which a second time she de- 
manded in a tone of authority from' 
his slaves. The order was given ; she 
entered, and advanced towards her 
son. Almanzor arose : his sullen air> 
"ixis silent and cold reception^ chilled 
the tender h^art of this good mother. 
^er arms extended towards liim. she 
wished, tiut she dared not embrace 
him. 

'^ I see thee again then, my dear Al- 
manzor !"" 

'' What are your wishfes with- me/' 
replied he, hastily : ^^ what brings you 
here at this moment ? Are you igno- 
rant of what is passing ?" 

'' No, my son, I have learned 
every thing, on my arrival ; thou art 
on the point of espousing a lady who 
is young, beautiful noble, and rich. 
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I felicitate thee ; may she reader thee 
as happy as I wish thee to be !" 

Thus spoke the tender mother of 
Almanzor, trembling with the fear of 
offending her son^ yet agitated by the 
joy of seeing him again. 

For a moment he felt affected at 
the state in which he saw her^ but 
vanity soon stifling the feelings of 
Hature^ 

'' I thank you/ • said he, '^ for yoiif 
kind wishes^ but you might have 
waited a moment mqre favourable for 
presenting tjiem to me. ' ' 

These words tore the heart of the 
susceptible Sbercade; her eyes filled 
with tears, her breast was oppressed; 
for a . moment she could neither 
speak or breathe : at length her 
voice finding utterance: *' My son," 
«gid sfae^ with dignity^ ^^the kind 
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wishes of a virtuous mother ought 
never to be disdaiued ; our pa* 
rents^ after God^ claim our first at*" 
tention ; he> who forgets^ or despises 
them^ will not fail to repent May 
you never prove this by yonr own 
experience ! But I fear I understand 
the secret feelings of your heart at this 
moment!'* 

Here Almanzor testified some im- 
patience^ and would have interrupted 
her. 

'* Suffer me to speak/' she added; 
^* recollect that I am your mother : 
I resume over you all my rights, and 
I am about to exercise them^ perhaps 
ibr the last time. Having obtained 
high rank, at this moment, when you 
are on the point of allying yourself to 
one of the first families in the empire, 
our presence wounds your vanity. 
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You blush for the rustic appearance 
we make^ both in our dress and lan- 
guage. ' We are only simple farmers^ 
such was your father^ and such were 
you in your early youth ; you fear lest 
our presence should bear testimony to 
your origin. Superfluous fear ! Be 
assured that this can be no secret; 
your enemies^ (and no one Who has 
newly attained greatness^ is without 
them^) will not h^\e failed to make 
this public. But rest assured^ the 
pride, which blinds you, has not in- 
toxicated us; the splendour^ "^ with 
which you shine^. excites not our desires. 
Could -we wish for a rank which 
causes a renunciation of the best sen-^ 
timents of the human mind ? The 
desire of showing ourselves as your 
relations before the court of Aureng- 
zebe, was not the motive of our jour- 
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ney ; had you listened to me with pro- 
per deference^ you would have spared 
to yourself this renftonstrance^ i^nd to 
me the pain of giving it you. Enjoy 
in peace all your grandeur^ we will 
not sully it by*the faintest shadow. 
But suffer alsQ^ that we enjoy our me- 
diocrity together with the peaceful 
pleasures which accompany it. Why 
would you deprive your brother of the 
right of marrying according to his in- 
clination ? The woman he has chosen^ 
is youngs beautiful^ and virtuous. Her 
father is esteemed by all who know 
him^ and his fortune is above our own. 
It is an union advantagieous to us in 
^ery respect.'* 

'^ Permit me/' said Almanzor, with 
an air of reserve^ '^ to reply to the last 
part of your discourse ?" 
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'' Speak/' said his mother^ in a firm 
tonej ^' I attend to you/* 

''This marriage^ however madly 
your son may be bent upon it^ is not 
the point I wish to discuss ; but, is it 
not in the highest * degree ridiculous, 
that at the veiy moment when I 
espouse the daughter of the governor 
of the D^can, my brother should unite 
himself to the daughter of the farmer 
Nadir?'' v 

'' The daughter of the fanner Nadir 
is well worthy of the son of the farmer 
of Gana ; ai\d, whoever becomes wife 
to the son (ff Kangir^ may also be the 
sister-in-law to the daughter of Na- 
dir.*' 

" This is too much/* cried Alman- 
-2or/ rising with impatience, ''you en- 
deavour by every means to humiliate 
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me; I however declare^ that I will 
not consent to this marriage. I have 
disposed ot the. hand of my brother 
in an alliance more suitable; and I 
hope he will thfow no obstacle in the 
way of my wishes/^ 

-^^ I am sorry^ my brother,*' said 
Alkouli^ who, until now^ had main- 
tained a perfect silence, '' that it is not 
in tny power, on this occasion, to com- 
ply with them* My hand and my 
heart, which belong^ only to myself, 
are disposed of with the approbation 
of my mother, and nothing can change 
my resolution ! " 

*' I shall then know how to con- 
strain it 1 '* replied Almanzpr, with an 
impeifious tone. 

Alkouli would have replied, but 
Sher^ade prevented him. ^* Cease this 
odious debate 1'' said the weeping 
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mother^ *' and suffer thai I see not in 
my children two brothers at enmity 
with each other^ unless you would de- 
stroy the heart of your mother." 

'^ I am the elder^""- said Almanzor^ 

it is for him to cede^ and to obey 
me. 

Obey ! ** cried Alkouli. 
Obey!" repeated his mother^ 
'^ what right do you arrogate to your- 
self over his person? He is your 
brother^ and your equal : he owes 
obedi^ce otily to Grod^ io his prince^ 
and to his mother." t 

'^ You then take part with him 
against me?" 

^' I take part with the. weak and 
the oppressed." 

'' Thus then, your arc only come 
io Delhi to insult me ?" 

V Nq^ senseless and inconsiderate 
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st^n^ I am come to plead to you ott 
account of a brother^ and d family 
whose unhappiness you have caused. 
But thy mother has no longer any 
power over thee^ thy heart is shut to 
the feelings of nature. Alkouli is 
however under my protection, he 
shall conclude the marriage to ^hich 
I have given my consent. Farewell ! 
Thou wiU see tne no more in thy pa- 
lace. I detest the grandeur v^hich^has 
torn from me the heart of my son. 
The comforts which thou hadst be- 
stowed upon me, I render thee back, 
I will retain nothing from the hand 
pf a stranger. Mayest thou never 
need the affection of a mother and of 
a brother whom thou now repulsest 
and drivest ifrom thee ! " 

With these words, Shereade, greatly 
affeeted, seized the arm of Alkouli, 
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and precipitately left the palace of the 
proud Almaozor. She fled far from 
a city which she detested » and^ taking 
the road to Agra^ sought in the bosom 
of friendship an asylum and conW"* 
Iation« 



^^Voir un ingrat qii'^n sdme, et le tair ia- 

fleuble, 
^^ C*est de tous les ennuis, Peaaois 1« pliis«fn« 

sible!" 

C0RNEJL]JB» 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



THE VNNATimAL SON. 

S 

Almanzor no sooner found himself 
alone> than giving way to all the trans- 
ports of offended pride^ he exclaimed^ 
*^ they came then only to affront me> 
they: insult my dignity^ and they hrave 
my power: but it shall not be long 
before they. feel, its effects/^ He im- 
mediately signed an order for arresting 
them. He commanded one of his 
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slaves to carry this arrest to the chief 
of the police. The slave received the 
fatal command ; he departed^ and at 
the same moment the ring' fleW violent* 
ly from the finger of Almanzor^ M^ho^ 
M^ithout sense or motion^ fell on the 
floor of the saloon. 

What became of ^e ring, history 
does not mention. ' 
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CHAP. XIX. 



THE CHASTISEMENT. 



In the mean time^ a sedition^ secretly 
fomented by Candor and his agents^ 
made great disturbance in the city. 
The conspirators were arrived at tbo 
palace of the Great Moguls when the 
boldest of them attempted 'eyen to 
rater it, but were repulsed by the em* 
pcror's guard. From the first rumour 
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of this retolt^ the governor of the 
Decan had posted himself close to 
his sovereign; he signalized himself 
amongst those officers who had shewn 
the greatest zeal in his defence ; and 
he had^ above all others^ contributed 
to recall the rebels to their duty. Au- 
rengzebe had witnessed his efforts^ and 
had marked his gratitude for them. 
But^ that which the monarch had also 
remarked with as much surprise as 
discontent was^ that his favourite^ the 
commandant of his guards had not 
appeared at the palace during the tu- 
mult. Whether it was inlSdelity, or 
negligence in the most sacred of his 
duties^ as it related to the life of his 
overeign, the defence of which was 
confided to him^ Almanzor was equally 
culpable in his estimation. He gave 
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orders^ to have him arrested and 
brought into his presence. The noble 
Merza was charged with the order^ 
which insured its immediate execu- 
tion. 

The palace of the favourite was 
now invested. He was raised from 
the insensibility into which he had 
fallen/loaded with irons^ and dragged 
through an insulting populace to the 
foot of Ihe throne, on which sat the 
severe Aurengzebe, ^aiting to interro- 
gate him. This proud and superb 
omrah, who had shewn such want of 
feeling in the recf ption of his mother 
and brother, now wanted courage to 
raise his eyes to his sovereign. 

*' Captain of ray guards/' said the 
Mogul in a voice of anger, where 
wert <hoii, and what wert thou 
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doings when the rebels threatened my 
life ?" 

Full of congtemation^ ^ith his eyes 
immoveably fixed upon the earthy the 
unhappy Almanzor observed a pro- 
found silence. Was it that he dared 
not answer the questions put to him ? 
How could he own^ in the presence 
of the court and the populace^ his 
unworthy conduct towards his mother 
and his brother ? Here was his true 
crime ; and he felt it with the bitterest 
reproach. Neither the emperor^ the 
courtiers, the indignant people^ nor 
even the fear of death could awaken 
his mind. He recollected only the 
loss of the ring from his finger, 
and the prophetic discourse of his 
dying father: he beheld his irri- 
tated mother flying from his palace^ 
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he still heard her last words sound on 
his ear. 

'^ Defend thyself^ at least/' said Au- 
rengzebe^ regarding him with a look 
of pity, '' and suffer me not to be 
convinced^ by thy silence^ that thou art 
capable of the yilest treason, of the 
blackest ingratitude V* 

At the word ingratitude^ the pale- 
ness of death overspread the coun- 
tenance of Almanzor, and he fell life- 
leiss at the feet of his guards. 

'^ Let him be taken from my sight V* 
exclaimed Aurengzebe^ covering his 
^es with his mantle : '^ I abandoq him 
to the rigour of the law.*' 

The unhappy omrah was carried 
away^ and cast into a solitary dungeon. 
The chief officer of justice read the 
process against him ; and the agents 
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of Candor gave in their deposition : 
some even aflSroied that they had seen 
him in the midst of the rebels^ habited 
as a common soldier. Almanzor was 
condemned to death. 
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CHAP. XX. 



THE HEART OF A MOTHER. 

Whilst the unhappy son of Kangir^ 
fallen from the height of grandeur to 
the very lowest disgrace^ was sinking 
under the accumulated evils of ap- 
probation^ infamy^ and the fear even of 
deaths his mother and brother were 
hastening their return to the virtuous 
Nadir. 

6 4 
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They were already at the distance of 
a half day's journey from the gates of 
the city of Delhi^ when the officers of 
justice, sent in pursuit of them^ ar* 
rested them by virtue of their warrant, 
and loading them with irons^ brought 
them back to the capital. This war- 
rant was the consequence of the order 
given by Almanzor to his slave: it 
was the last act of his power, and 
that which marked its term. They 
were conducted to the chief of the 
police, and interrogated : they made 
themselves known. 

'' What !'* cried the astonished 
judge, '* are you the mother and the 
brother of the omrah Almanzor ? and 
is it he who loads you with irons ? 
Ah ! the monster ! He doubly merits 
the punishment inflicted upon him/' 

Sh^r^ade became exceedingly alarm- 
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ed at these words^ and requested the 
judge to give her an explanation of 
them. What was her grief when she 
heard of the disgrace into which her 
son had fallen ! All her tenderness for 
him was awakened ; in her sorrow for 
his misfortune^ she instantly forgot his 
ingratitude. And • addressing herself 
to the chief of the police, she exclaim^ 
ed, '' My son is not guilty of the 
crime with which he is charged. If 
he was ungrateful, it was towards me 
only: but he has not betrayed his 
prmce. I attest his innocence, and I 
offer to prove it. Give orders that we 
be conducted to the presence of the 
azefia. 

The grief of this unhappy mother, 
her generosity towards one of the most 
ungrateful of children, touched the 
heart of the chief officer of the police. 
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Jfe gave orders to have both her and 
Alkouli released from their fetters; 
and he accompanied them himself to 
^he house of the grand chancellor^ to 
whom he related the cause of their 
visit. 

The appearance of Shereade pre- 
possessed the azefia in her favour; 
bis reception of her was kind^ and he 
listened with interest to her account. 
She related to him the cause of her 
journey to Delhi ; she mentioned pre- 
cisely the day^ and the hour of her ar- 
rival at the house of Almanzor^ the 
exact time which she passed with him^ 
and the moment when she left him. 
'' They accuse him/' said she, '' of 
having taken part in the sedition^ they 
even affirm that he was seen among 
the rebels^ clothed in the garb of a 
common soldier. This is wholly false! 
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for in that moment^ even wlien tbe 
rebellion was at its height^ Shereade^ 
his mother^ who now addresses you> 
with Alkouli^ his brother^ who standi, 
before you^ were in liis palace convers* . 
ing with him. I call his stares to 
witness^ senior azefia^ the truth of 
what I utter. la this very moment 
Almanzor was guilty of ingratitude t6 
his mother^ but he Was innocent of 
the crime alleged against him towards 
the emperor. His innocence ought to 
be proved to his sovereign ; and it is 
for you^ O most equitable of ministers^ < 
to render him this justice !'' 

The eloquence of Sher&ade^ coming 
directly from her hearty could not 
fail to persuade. The facts which she 
related carried with them an internal 
evidence which struck tbe mind of the 
grand chancellor. He directed that 
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the sentence of deaths issued against 
Almanzor^ should be suspended ; and 
ordering the slayes of the culprit to 
appear before him^ found their depo- i 

sitions conformable to -the relation of 
Sh^reade and Alkouli. 

^' Let those men/' said he^ " who 
have witnessed against the prisoner^ be 
immediately arrested/' But the wily 
Candor^ who had been informed of 
the new turn which the affair was 
takings had already provided for their 
safety ; and notwithstanding every 
search being made for them^ they were 
no whereto be discovered. 

Convinced^ however^ of the inno- 
cence of Almanzor^ the azefia himself 
solicited his pardon of^ the Great Mo* 
gul. Aurengzebe desired to be in- 
formed of every particular of this ex^ 
iiraordinary affair. He ordered that 
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ShSr^ade herself should relate it. to 
him. 

'' Disguise nothing from me/* said 
he to her, " I wish to know the whole 
truth ; and it is on this condition only^ 
that I pardon your son/' 

Sherfeade obeyed. The Mogul lis- 
tened with marked attention. The 
simplicity of her language pleased 
him : whilst she spoke^ he experienced 
that secret charm which Virtue^ ema- 
nating from the minds of others^ 
spreads over the hearts of those who 
listen to her dictates. 

Aurengzebe was severe, but he was 
sensible and just. His mind revolted 
against the ingratitude of Almanzor; 
but, in beholding the tenderness of 
Shereade for a son so little worthy 
of it, the dutiful and constant atten- 
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tion of Alkouli towards this good 
mother^ and in hearing of the gc- 
jQerous friendship of the wise Nadir^ 
his heart was softened even to shedding 
tears. 

After recollecting himself for a few 
moments^ he extended his golden sceptre 
towards Shereade^ and thus addressed 
her : — 

'* Almanzor is unworthy of my 
favour ; I discard him from it. If he 
be not culpable in having betrayed his 
duty, towards me, he is yet so for not 
having fulfilled it I withdraw from 
Jiim those honours and benefits with 
which I had loaded him. I grant him 
his life, though he merits it not. I 
have prqmised yqu his pardon, but it 
is to your virtue that he owes it. Let 
him live to repent; and to serve as 
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■an example to insolent favourites, and 
to UDgrateful sons ! Thus much^ Jus^ 
tice demands from me. 

'^ But, after having punished rice 
and pride, it yet remains for me to re- 
compense virtue, simplicity, and mo- 
desty. I give to you, and to your 
second son, a revenue of 10,000 ru- 
pees of silver*, in the province of Agra, 
which you inhabit ; and I charge my- 
self with the portion of the beautiful 
Dinah. Return to your neighbours, 
and continue to live in the practice of 
virtue, which is the only source of 
true happiness." 

Shereade and Alkouli prostrated 
themselves at the feet of the emperor; 
and wishing him a long life that he 
might be able to enjoy the happiness. 
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of his subjects^ thej ^vithdrew^ pene* 
trated with love and gratitude for this 
great monarch. 

Almanzor followed them^ confused 
and humiliated. Sher^ade extending 
her hand to him, '^ Come to the bo- 
som of thj mother/^ she exclaimed, 
'* that bosom which gave thee life, 
let it now serve thee as an asylum. 
Thou hadst sacrificed thy mother to 
ambition, and thou hast found from 
it only misery and disgrace; sacrifice, 
now, thy ambition to thy mother, and 
thou wilt find thy happiness re^ 
turn/' 

Almanzor threw himself on his 
knees before her, he bathed her with 
his tears. '' Abandon me ; cast me 
from you ! ** he exclaimed, " I merit 
not your kindness, I am a monster in 
my own eyes." 
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^' Thou art no longer so in the eyeis 
of thy mother/' said she, raising him 
from the ground . 

Can you forget my crime ? ' * 
The heart of a mother is always 
open to receive the repentance of her 
children." 

In finishing these words^ she con- 
ducted him from the city ; they took the 
road which led to the province of Agra. 
With what pleasure did they again 
behold their peaceful habitation^ their 
beloved neighbours ! 
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CHAP. XXI 



CONCLUSION. 

The beautiful Dinah was soon pre- 
vailed upon to complete the happiness 
of her beloved Alkouli. On the day 
of her marriage, she received from the 
governor of the province a dower of 
20,000 rupees, by order of the Great 
Mogul ; and their hymeneal prayers 
were accompanied with ardent wishes 
for the happiness of this great prince. 
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Alkouli and Dinah became a pattern 
of conjugal felicity. Nadir and She* 
reade imitated their example^ and join- 
ing their fortunes^ united under the 
•same roof^ and became but one family. 
There^ living in harmony and peace^ 
they were honoured , by the protection 
of Aurengzebe^ and esteemed by the 
whole surrounding country. 

They in tain pressed Almanzor to 
choose a companion ; they offered to 
introduced him to a young relation of 
the lovely Dinahs her equal in beauty^ 
her sister in virtue. But he refused even 
to see her. Could he descend to marry 
a girl of this conditionj he^ v^ho had 
beeu offered for a wife the daughter of 
one of the most powerful omrahs of 
the empire ! 

Thus^ instead of effacing the remenf* 
brance of his ingratitude by the tears 
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f>f repentance^ his pride and discon- 
tent increased^ by cherishing recollec*- 
tions only pf his past grandeur. He 
could not bend to the state of a man 
fallen in fortune^ nor could he endure 
the occupations of a country life. 
The caresses of the amiable family by 
vhom he vi^as surrounded^ and the 
touching picture of their happiness^ 
far from ameliorating his situation^ 
only rendered it still more insup- 
portable to him. His heart becom- 
ing again hardened^ he had ali^eady 
forgotten the terrible lesson he had 
received at Delhi; he resumed all 
' the insolence o^ an omrah ; when 
he spoke^ it was of the courts and of 
the honours he had enjoyed there : his 
most trifling discourses were preceded 
by this impertinent preface, '' When I 
was an omrah, and commanded thi 
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guards of his mqjestj//* They how- 
ever pardoned him this reniDaat of 
vanity^ they even smiled at it^ and 
pitied him for it. But their pity only 
irritated his pride. He then deplor^ed 
his disgrace, and the loss of the ma^ic 
ring^ the talisman of his fortunes. 

At length he disappeared, his weep- 
ing mother in vain sought the place 
of his retreat. From this moment he 
was never heard of ; they mourned for 
him, believing him to be no more. 

Almanzor had quitted Indostan; 
resolved to raise for himself anew 
those honours of which he had been 
deprived, he went into Persia. The 
king of this vast empire was at war 
with the Great Mogul. Our deserter 
entered the camp of the king of Per* 
sia, and, giving his name, tendered his 
services. The Persian monarch instantly 
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recognized the favourite of Aureng- 
zebe. Indignant at his ingratitude/ he 
ordered him to be arrested. 

'' Thou art either perfidious^ or un- 
grateful," said the king to him ; ^' thou 
betrayest thy sovereign, or thou seekest 
to betray me. In either case, thou 
meritest death.'' 

He was dragged to execution ; when^ 
at this moment, an unexpected attack 
of the enemy forced the Persians to 
fly to arms. In the confusion of the 
battle he escaped. He travelled 
hrough Persia into Bagdad, and from 
thence he went into Syria. But mis- 
fortune followed his steps. Every 
where despised, repulsed, and perse- 
cuted, he wandered from kingdom to 
kingdom, from city to city, without be- 
ing able to find an asylum. Deceived 
in his vain and ambitious expectations. 
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he was returning dejectedly to his fa- 
mily^ when he fell into the power of 
an Arab^ who loaded him with irons^ 
and led hipi as a slave into the midst 
of the desert, where, devoured by grief 
and remorse, he terminated his deplo* 
rable existence ! 

^^ Quant aux ingrats, il n*eii est point 
Qui ne meure enfin miserable," 

La Fontaine. 
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often deliTer them up of their own will 
for this purpose^ believing that they 
are thus performing an act of great 
merit. From hence it happens that 
they are of different shades of colour- 
ing, both blacky and copper colour. 
They have all long hair, very shining, 
and black as jet. They divide their 
hair from the top of the head^ sniooth 
it down equally on both sides^ and 
form a part of it into little tufts^ 
which they acent with the essence of 
jessamin. The back part of the hair 
hangs down in one or more long tresses^ 
and .the head^ the hair, and the ears 
are loaded with ornaments in gold^ 
and pearls, of curious workman- 
ship; on the top of the head is a 
large ornament of gold, artificially 
woven, its form round and flat, like 
the calotte worn by the priests : they 
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'' The Baliaderes are for the most part 
pretty; some of them have much 
grace and precision in their dances ; 
they are animated to it by the music 
of the Brama musicians, who sing^ 
gesticulate, and beat with their hands, 
and on cymbals behind the dancers^ 
and appear to indicate to them both 
the time and the movements. 

'' Their dances may be executed by a 
single Baliadere^ or by two, six, or 
eight. These dances are wholly for 
expression^ or rather, they are panto- 
mimes. 

'^ One of the Baliaderes begins by in- 
clining her body with signs of respect; 
her head becomes agitated> and her 
eyes roll ; she then gracefully extends 
in a horizontal position one of her 
arms, and folds the other towards her 
neck^ with an alternate^ and varied: 
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movement: she advances tovrards tbo 
most distinguished person in the fes- 
tiyal^ to whom she makes different sa-^ 
lutations. After haying advanced^ she 
retreats slowly^ acting the same ges- 
tures^ towards the side from whence 
she set out. She then recommences; 
and thus goes and returns^ varying 
each time her attitudes and expres«« 
sions. 

''In one of these pantomimical 
dances^ a Baliadere holds in her hands 
two large poignards. She begins the 
dance by a salutation with these poig- 
nards^ which she balances flat on her 
head^ or on her stomach ; the music 
then quickens^ and she menaces from 
a distance that person who most at- 
tracts her attention ; she approaches 
him with a sort of cadence^ and with^ 
the gestures of a fencer; she ad- 
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Tances bj d^rees^ until with the 
point of the poignard she touches his 
bosom. The extreme precision and 
the grace of this beautiful assassin 
seem to give the assurance that she 
can never go beyond the line of the 
point to which she would attain. After 
having reached her object with the point 
of her poignard^ she retires^ alternate- 
ly putting the poignards across her 
face^, then raising the point towards itj 
and inclining her body at each retreat- 
ing step, with a gesture and expression 
which seem to say^ ^ Oh! no, I am 
far from having any intention to hurt 
you.* 

^^ At another time she will counter- 
feit despair^ and seem as though she 
would stab herself; then again^ bend- 
ing towards the earth, she will hold 
both points of the poignards to her 
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breast ; turning in this attitude with 
Vivacitj all round the space allotted 
for the dancing. ; in shorty it is scarcely 
possible to describe the variety of moye* 
ments^ of gestures and combination 
which she makes with these two poig- 
nards. 

'^ In another dance she will seek to 
charm^ by the music of a flageolet^ a 
venomous animal^ or to get possession 
of a dangerous talisman^ the image of' 
which she has placed in the circle for 
the dance. It is not until after a 
thousand turns^ and a thousand fruit- 
less efforts^ that by insensible degrees^ 
and with much grace and a variety of 
movements and attitudes^ she obtains ^ 
finally the possession of her object* 
The movements of the Baliaderes are 
rather whimsical then graceful; their 
steps scarcely rai^ed^ and not well as« 
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sured^ we almeat close to the ground^ 
and more like those of the Eng- 
lish^ than the raised and emboldened- 
steps of our fine dancers ; thetr legs 
and feet are gracefnllj formed : and 
there is nothing "which , youth and 
beauty will not render agreeable." 

The pantomime daneing of the Ba- 
liaderes seems to have been first cnlti* 
vated in Spain. The natives of that 
country appear to have been extrava- 
gantly fond of this kind of exhibition,, 
according to the accounts given of 
them from the earliest period of their 
history. These dancing girls were 
natives of Cadiz, from whence they 
spread themselves throughout Spain 
and Italy. They were celebcated for 
their skill in music, and for the grace 
with which they performed the ' most 
reprehensible, and indecent kind of 
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dances. After the subjugation of 
Spain by the Romans^ and under some 
of the Pagan emperors, the taste for 
these dancers became very general in 
the capital : and it was not wholly 
abolished under the Christian emperors. 
The true fandango was a dance ori- 
ginally introduced by the girls of 
Cadiz, (according to Depping). 

(Translator's note.) 
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•Erratum.— p. 3, note, for " Peras" read " Ponis/'' 
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